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insignia of RELIANCE LIFE ... symbolic of 
PERFECT PROTECTION 














The painting “Caritas” by Abbott H. Thayer portrays Love, represented as a maiden of noble 
figure, standing guard over a little boy and girl. This art treasure was adopted as the insignia 


of Reliance Life, when the Company was organized in 1903, because it symbolizes protec- 
tion—the fundamental purpose of life insurance. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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AT RERLLY 


Write for a copy of this 
“fur folder”. Ask about 
your chance of being part 
of the Camden Fire. 





Women Are “At Home” To Camden Agents 























It is well worth any agent’s time to talk insurance to a 
housewife, to sell a policy carrying one percent in premium, 
and to sow the seed for a family’s entire fire insurance. 
That is just what Camden agents are doing regularly 
this month. 


How do they find the prospects and create an interest? 
They mail the folder pictured here, accompanied by a letter. 
It tells the woman that her furs are lovely and conspicu- 
ous and desirable and perishable. It points out that 
insurance usually costs one half of moth protection. It 
insists upon the agent’s capability. Of course the woman 
is ‘at home” to him. 


The Camden Fire backs up its agents with a simple 
honest policy that any man is glad to sell and any woman 
is glad to buy. Write for a copy of this “‘fur folder’’. Ask 
about your chance of being part of the Camden Fire. 


CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Camden, N. J. 


The Camden Fire has operated conservatively and written sound Insurance since 1841 
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THE 

AMERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION .. 
was formed in a 
spirit of meeting the 
needs of the insuring 
public, and of safe- 
guarding the means 
for meeting those 
needs. 


ALWAYS 
in the same spirit as 
this tradition 
The KANSAS CITY 
LIFE has stepped 
forward to meet the 
unusual needs of the 
insurance buyer of 
TODAY ... at the 
same time fully rec- 
ognizing, and meet- 
ing now, his needs 


for TOMORROW. 


J. B. REYNOLDS, President. 





Stepping Forward with 


NEW POLICIES -- 


To Meet and to Help 
The Insurance Buyer With 


NEW NEEDS.... 


~ KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. F. Barr, Vice-President and Supt. of Agents 


we LIFE INSURANCE DEMANDS of today, are for max- 
imum protection, with the option guaranteed that in- 
vestment benefits, including Endowments and Old Age 
the return of more 


incomes, may be obtained with 


prosperous times. 


@ THESE NEW AND POPULAR POLICIES of the 


Kansas City Life fully meet these demands. 


OUR TRAINING COURSES fit new men to meet these 
demands with an intelligent understanding of current 
as well as future needs; and, at the same time, equip 
them to meet each set of needs, whether current or 


future, without sacrificing to the other. 


@ THESE PURE PROTECTION POLICIES 


an option on Life and Investment forms: Limited Pay- 


guarantee 


ment Life, Endowments and Income, retirement or 


annuities. 


HUNDREDS of policyholders are happily using these 
I 7 Ppl) S 

policies to make the adjustments which they are com- 

pelled to make, and at the same time maintain an 


insurance program which they are reluctant to abandon, 


Home Office: 3520 Broadway 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Agency inquiries should be addressed to 


C. N. SEARS, Secretary. 
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This Week: 

THRIFT 

@ A lapsed policy violates every principle 
of life insurance, destroying protection for 
which the industry is primarily intended and 
permitting waste rather than the practice 
of thrift which life insurance implies in its 
spirit. Seneca M. Gamble makes these 
points clear in an address delivered be- 
fore the Advertising Conference conven- 
tion in New York. It is titled “Conserv- 
ing the Business We Write,” and appears 
on page 10. as 


TIMELY 


@ The annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention at Toronto was unique in 
several respects. For the first time in its 
history the convention visited the Do- 
minion of Canada for its annual meeting 
and at no time in its history has the busi- 
ness been faced with as varied and press- 
ing problems as today. The program at 
Toronto took cognizance of the situation 
and covered current questions of policy in 
its several sections in a thoroughgoing 
manner. A running story of the general 
sessions of the meeting is reported by 


T. J. V. Cullen. 


Next Week: 


SALVAGE 

q William M. Goodwin is well known to 
readers of THE SPECTATOR. An article by 
him on "Salvage" will prove of interest 
and value to every agent especially at the 
present time when the chief source of 
worry to so many has been through loss of 


premiums. 
* * * 


RECORD CONTROL 


@ Chandler C. Jordan under the title, 
“Record Control—The Key of Efficient 
Agency Operation,” discusses the chang- 
ing problems of administration that lend 
importance to control factors. He considers 
a readjustment to the true perspective of 
normal trade. 
* * * 


DOORWAYS 


@ The entrance to the beautiful home 
office building of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, will be featured on 
the cover and an article concerning the 
buildings will be a feature. 














Darwin P. Kingsley 


HROUGH the centuries there are men who tower above the 
more sordid material attachment by which all are bound to 
life and the things of earth. They have every talent that marks 

the leader. Through sheer ability, they reach preeminence in their 
chosen endeavor. They live through history’s pages, outstanding in 
their time as great statesmen, generals, financiers, students, poets, 
professional and business men. Yet they are classed apart from 
their compatriots and contemporaries who have perchance attained 
the same or greater heights of worldly achievement. These men 
have an intellectual personality and character. With the eyes of 
idealists and intent on human benefaction, they see beyond the 
limited horizon of their personal ambition and glorification to the 
ennobling service of a life dedicated to the betterment of their 
fellowman. They envision and project into the future the worth 
of their enterprise and see their reward in a world far happier be- 
cause they have lived and strived. 

Such a man was Darwin P. Kingsley. Endowed with a brilliant 
mind in a powerful physique, he was fitted by nature to assume a 
dominance in whatever vocation he espoused. As a young man 
he chose life insurance. Here the combination of farseeing and 
dispassionate wisdom and a keen and spontaneous emotion which 
was his, soon brought him frontward. He lived in an age skeptical 
of the cause he knew destined to be an essential to the future well- 
being of millions, and millions even yet unborn. He saw that 
doubt in the utility of life insurance was not surmountable alone 
through argument but rather by a great counter-appeal to the 
imagination. He injected into the minds of his coworkers, some- 
thing of his own fervor by depicting the untold influence of “a plan 
that exalts life and defeats death.” He showed that by life insur- 
ance, the love that animates could be almost immortal in its force. 

Life insurance men throughout the land may well be inspired 
by his matchless belief in the spiritual, social and economic value of 
“the greatest thing on earth.” He urged through life insurance 


“The threats of pain and ruin to dispel 
To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land.” 


Every life insurance man, were he to catch this boundless 
conception of life insurance worth, could 
play a helpful role in making, through <a Y 
this avenue of protection, the burdens of —fi- ‘ ° 
economic pressure lighter and the distress 
now predominant, bearable. 
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HE American Life Convention 

closed its twenty-seventh annual 

session, held at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto, on Friday of last 
week. Daniel Boone, great-great-grand- 
son of the historic pioneer, and presi- 
dent of the Midland Life Insurance 
Company of Kansas City, Mo., was 
chosen president. H. K. Lindsley, 
president of the Farmens & Bankers 
Life of Wichita, Kan., was made a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, and 
Francis V. Keesling, vice-president and 
general counsel of the West Coast Life 
of San Francisco, was reelected to the 
same committee, which, in addition, in- 
cludes John M. Laird, vice-president, 
Connecticut General Life of Hartford; 
Charles B. Robbins, president, Cedar 
Rapids Life of Cedar Rapids; Frank 
P. Manly, president, Indianapolis Life 
of Indianapolis, and Walter E. Webb, 
executive vice-president, National Life 
of the U. S. A., Chicago. Byron K. El- 
liott was reappointed general manager, 


Report of General Sessions 








Daniel 
Boone, 
New 
President, 


A.L.C. 





treasurer and general counsel of the 
convention, with Rollin Young as assist- 
ant manager and actuary, and Ralph 
H. Kastner as attorney. 

The program of the convention was 
admirably designed to bring to the at- 
tention of its members the pressing 
problems of current pertinence. Ses- 
sions of the convention in turn were 
devoted respectively to the legal, the 
financial, the administrative, manage- 
ment, medical and agency departments, 
each of which play a dominating role 
in the harmonious conduct of a life in- 
surance company. The designers of the 
program, realizing the necessity for the 
proper functioning of each, gave evi- 
dence of a thorough understanding of 
the present channel of life insurance 
thought, and enabled all in attendance 
to gather valuable material to meet 
successfully trying situations. 

The general session opened Wednes- 
day morning with President John M. 
Laird in the chair. Addresses of wel- 





at Toronto 


Election of Daniel Boone as 
President Climaxes an Annu- 
al Meeting That Was Planned 
to Give Full Coverage to 
Current Problems of Life 


By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Insurance 


come were made by G. Cecil Moore, 
manager of the Imperial Life of Can- 
ada, and president of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association; Hon. R. 
Leighton Foster, superintendent of in- 
surance of the province of Ontario, and 
Hon. George Finlayson, superintendent 
of insurance of the Dominion of Canada; 
the latter was introduced by Luther 
McCarthy, president of the Canada Life 
of Toronto. 


Canadian Legislation 


Mr. Foster outlined the development 
of life insurance legislation in the prov- 
inces of Canada and stressed the adop- 
tion of uniform legislation by the va- 
rious provinces throughout the Domin- 
ion. He outlined the advantage of life 
insurance companies which had accrued 
to this accord. In closing he paid high 
tribute to the record of life insurance 
throughout the trying time of the last 
two years. “There is every indication,” 
he said, “that the bottom of the de- 
pression has been reached and that we 
are on the upgrade. It is time to warn 
the public that they should cease at the 
earliest possible moment using their 
life insurance companies as their bank- 
ers. I would urge all life insurance 
policyholders to conserve the protection 
afforded by their policies by paying off 
their policy loans as soon as possible.” 

Mr. Finlayson cited the public inter- 
est which was being accorded to the in- 
vestments of life insurance, and made 
a plea to the companies to raise the 
standards of these investments. Higher 
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of American Life Convention 


standards in the issuance of bonds was 
a necessity if public confidence was to 
be rehabilitated in these issues and the 
word bond was to resume the dignity 
of prior years. 

Chairman John M. Laird, in his presi- 
dential address, discussed the stability 
of life insurance. He discussed its rec- 
ord of steady progress, interspersed 
though it had been with short intervals 
of readjustment. “Of necessity, the 
last two years have been ones of shrink- 
ing volume. This is not an indication 
of a lessened belief in life insurance, 
but rather due to the lowered income 
of the individual. The social value of 
life insurance,” he said, “is measured 
not by the volume sold but by its abil- 
ity to meet all current demands in time 
of stress and still have ample reserve 
funds to cover all future obligations 
with mathematical accuracy.” Mortal- 
ity, though higher in 1932 than for 10 
previous years, was mainly confined to 
policyholders of large amounts. 


Mortality Statistics 


Statistics show that while standard 
mortality has been effective on people 
of aggregate insurance of less than 
$20,000, a consistently higher rate has 
been suffered in the higher brackets. 
Those insured for $200,000, but less 
than $250,000, the actual rate was 108 
per cent of the expected; from $256,000 
but less than $500,000, 115 per cent; 
$500,000, but less than $1,000,000, 119 
per cent; $1,000,000 or more, 169 per 
cent. While suicide had great influ- 
ence in this increased mortality, it was 
not the sole cause. A discouraged state 
of mind had a direct bearing on a weak- 
ened physique. Due to wise legisla- 
tion, prudent investment, and the na- 
ture of the life insurance contract under 
which reserves are set aside to meet 
the needs of the far-distant future, the 
assets of life insurance companies, he 
said, have shown remarkable stability, 
and life insurance may well be proud 
of its investment record of the past few 
years. 

Discussing the unprecedented drain 
caused by policyholders’ loans and cash 
surrender values, Mr. Laird gave the 
opinion that the companies have put 
too much emphasis on the cash values 
and on the ease with which a loan may 
be obtained. As a result of this, in 
later depressions, greater drains may 
be expected. For years to come, too, 
companies will need to keep a larger 
proportion of their assets in liquid se- 
curities, even with the low yield rate. 
This will necessarily raise the cost of 
insurance, but it will provide a safety 
valve if the necessity ever arises. 
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John M. 
Laird, 
Retiring 
President, 


A.L.C. 


Byron K. Elliott outlined in his an- 
nual report the activities of the con- 
vention during the past year. He 
stated that the convention has now 
137 members, with total admitted assets 
of $4,769,687,000, and insurance in force 
of $32,815,957,000. Forecasting on the 
future legislation, Mr. Elliott said, 
“Two tendencies will be clearly defined, 
first, the raising of new taxes for va- 
rious relief plans and for meeting the 
increasing difficulty of budget balanc- 
ing; and, second, the shifting of old 
taxes from protesting taxpayers in one 
class to the less wary or less organized 
taxpayers of another class.” In Mr. 
Elliott’s opinion, most of the insurance 
now being dropped was of an involun- 
tary nature and would be replaced as 
quickly as it was dropped, when the 
income of the individual approximated 
its former level. 

A well-attended luncheon for conven- 
tion vice-presidents and guests of the 
convention served as an interlude be- 








tween the morning and afternoon ses- 
sion. 

At the opening of the second or after- 
noon session, greetings from the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 
were extended by Alfred Hurrell, repre- 
senting that body, and vice-president 
and general counsel of the Prudential 
Insurance Company. He complimented 
the convention on its virility and ac- 
complishments, which had reacted to 
the general benefit of life insurance. 
He spoke of the increasing cost of gov- 
ernment, which has put in such a charge 
on the individual as to make an ad- 
justment in living conditions to a lower 
scale inevitable. 

Charles C. Thompson, newly elected 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, spoke of the mutual 
interest of the agents and companies 
and made a plea for the support of 
his association by the members of the 
American Life Convention. 

(Continued on page 12) 












With the Editors 


A Plan to Curb Twisting 


Data the past several years, and 
particularly during the past two 
years, life underwriters, general 
agents and managers everywhere 
have devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to the problem of what has 
become known as “twisting.” But, 
as that well-publicized observation 
of an earlier generation has it in 
reference to the weather, no one 
ever did anything about it. It is 
true that local associations made 
an effort to combat “twisting” and 
often established routine procedure 
for the prosecution of guilty par- 
ties. The trouble was not so much 
to obtain complaints as to ob- 
tain proof and conviction. Recent- 
ly, realizing that current condi- 
ditions are contributing to exten- 
sion rather than abatement of this 
evil, two conferences were held by 
representatives of the New York 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation. Out of these deliberations 
a plan for discouraging the prac- 
tice of replacing life insurance 
of one company in another com- 
pany has been developed. The 
plan, which is reprinted in full in 
the following paragraphs, is being 
sent to the Life Agency Officers 
Association for its consideration 
and possible approval at the an- 
nual meeting to be held in Chicago 
next month. The plan is as fol- 
lows: 

(1) That companies who have not al- 
ready done so, insert in the next revision 
of their application form, a question as 
to whether the new insurance is to take 
the place of outstanding insurance either 
in the same company or in another com- 
pany. The question should be in a part 
signed by the applicant and also in the 
agent’s certificate so that he may state 
his knowledge in the matter. Several 
companies have found by experience that 
the insertion of the question in the 
medical part of the application leads to 
more accurate information. Although 
each company is at liberty to place the 
question in either part signed by the 
applicant, the committee believes that the 
medical part is the better one for the 
purpose. 

(2) The companies adhering to this 
plan welcome the greatest degree of mu- 
tual cooperation in connection with cases 
where substitution has either taken place 
or where there are indications that it may 
take place. Either company involved in 
a substitution case is encouraged to com- 
municate at once with the other com- 
pany to the end that steps may be taken 
to safeguard the interests of the policy- 
holder and the companies. In some in- 
stances a company may find that the 
interest of the policyholder requires that 
the new policy be taken up and the 
transaction cancelled. 


(3) When a company shall receive an 
application for new insurance which ap- 
parently will replace outstanding insur- 
ance in another company, it shall prompt- 
ly notify the other company and shall 
delay the issuance of the new insurance 
for at least two weeks so that it may 
hear from the other company and the 
other company may have opportunity to 
conserve its business. If a company shall 
learn that a replacement of its insurance 
has been made or is contemplated in an- 
other company, it shall feel at liberty 
at once to notify the company involved. 

(4) Each company will keep a record 
of the amount and kind of insurance in 
cases where inter-company substitution, 
either attempted or consummated, has 
occurred involving in any way its own 
insurance. By so doing it will be possible 
in the course of time to gage the extent 
of the evil of this kind of substitution 
and to have a better idea than at present 
of the changes that could advantageously 
be made in the plan herein formulated. 
In keeping the record of cases there 
should be separate classifications for in- 
coming and outgoing insurance. 

(5) Companies are encouraged to take 
effective steps to educate the members 
of their agency force to the advantages 
of retaining outstanding insurance and 
to the disadvantages of surrendering it 
to be replaced by a like amount of new 
insurance in their own or other com- 
panies. A large proportion of such 
transactions results from lack of informa- 
tion and understanding on the part of 
the policyholder; and wrong and often 
misleading advice on the part of the 
agent. 

We believe that the foregoing plan 
presents an opportunity for the business 
of life insurance to move forward in the 
control of a growing and harmful prac- 
tice. It is a forward step for the in- 
stitution of life insurance to take and it 
will become increasingly clear to all con- 
cerned that the companies are not going 
to build up their business at each other’s 
expense. 

(6) Any company having subscribed 
to this plan may withdraw its adherence 
by giving written notice of its intention 
to withdraw to the secretary of the Life 
Agency Officers Association, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





Special Number Issued 

HE Prominent Patrons Number 

of The Spectator is issued this 
week as Section II of the regular 
edition of The Spectator. It is a 
compendium of general informa- 
tion on both personal and business 
insurance of the prominent pa- 
trons of the business who are 
owners of policies totalling from 
$50,000 to more than $1,000,000. 
In addition to listing large in- 
surers, the special number con- 
tains a wide range of endorse- 
ments from owners of large lines 
and from leading officeholders of 
the nation, including statements 
by President Hoover, Governor 
Roosevelt and six former Presi- 
dents. 


Commissioners in Convention 

Ps practically every state in 

the Union the heads of the vari- 
ous state insurance departments 
will gather at Dallas next week for 
the annual meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. For two days, Monday 
and Tuesday, that city will have 
the pleasure of entertaining them. 
Then it will turn over the honor to 
Galveston on the Gulf, some 250 
miles away as the crow flies, where 
Wednesday and Thursday will be 
spent and where, without question, 
a grand time will be had by all, for 
the majority of the business prob- 
lems will have been settled, or at 
least discussed, during the first 
two convention days at Dallas, and 
some of them will, naturally, be 
referred as usual to the annual mid- 
winter meeting in New York City 
next December. Nor will the insur- 
ance commissioners be alone, for 
there will be executives and repre- 
sentatives from leading companies. 

This annual convention of the 
commissioners has been called a 
picnic, and, in a sense, it is that, 
but if so it is one the commis- 
sioners have earned and are well 
entitled to enjoy. The program 
arranged for the entertainment of 
the commissioners and the other 
guests at the convention is, as 
usual, a most interesting one. But 
quite aside from the pleasure that 
will be had, the cause of insurance 
will be benefited by the gathering 
together of the men who are re- 
sponsible directly to the people for 
the proper conduct of the insur- 
ance business in their various 
states according to the laws of the 
states. Together they will discuss 
the problems which, while having 
different applications in different 
localities, are essentially the same 
the country over, for insurance has 
become so interwoven with the 
economic and also the social life 
of the country that its basic appeal 
and application is universal. 

Not every insurance commis- 
sioner is a genius. Some, it is pos- 
sible, have fallen short of what 
they should be, but, in the main, 
the man selected for such an im- 
portant office is of high calibre, 
honest, able and respected alike by 
the public, the insurance compa- 
nies and the agents. The influence 
they have exercised upon the his- 
tory of insurance in this country, 
both individually and collectively, 
is great. 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Underwriting profit of 100 leading 
fire insurance companies in the 10- 
year period ending in 1931, showed a 
ratio to underwriting income of I.I1 
per cent, as compared with a ratio 
of .49 per cent for the 10-year pe- 
riod ending in 1930; a decline in the 
investment earnings and profits is 
shown in the table compiled by THE 
SPECTATOR. 


Stanley F. Withe, publicity man- 
ager of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Company and the Automobile Insur- 
ance Company of Hartford, is elected 
president of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference in annual meeting in 


New York City. 





The 27th annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention opens at 
Toronto, Canada, with registration ex- 
pected to reach 400. 





Legal Section of the A.L.C. ap- 
proves the form of a proposed new 
incontestable clause for life insurance 
contracts at the convention. 





Thomas A. Gallagher, of the Cali- 
fornia-Western States Life Insurance 
Company, is elected president of the 
San Francisco chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters, succeeding N. J. Gold- 
smith. 





The Continental American Life In- 
surance Company of Wilmington, 
Del., enters New York state, opening 
a branch office at 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Leslie R. Young, assistant general 
manager and treasurer of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company, resigns on 
account of ill health. 





The Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company establishes a new 
general agency at Boise, Idaho, ap- 


pointing Ben Wood as general agent. | 





J. A. O. Preus, vice-president of 
W. A. Alexander & Company, is 
named coreceiver with Alvin S. Keys 
of Springfield, IIl., for the Old Colony 


Life Insurance Company of Chicago. 





The mortality rate among industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company for the first eight 
months of 1932 was 8.8 per 1000, 
which is 3.3 per cent below the cor- 
responding figure for last year. 





E. E. Harden is elected secretary of 
the Pioneer Pyramid Life Insurance 
Company, of Charlotte, N. C. 





Powers of marine and fire and cas- 
ualty companies are defined by 
George S. Van Schaick, superintend- 
ent of insurance of New York, in rul- 
ing on marine coverage. 





T. E. Braniff is elected president of 
the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents, and J. Arthur Nelson 
is elected president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters at joint conven- 
tion. 
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SOUNDINGS 


———By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————. 





Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 

pany, in announcing his organization’s 
dividend schedules for 1933, which are 
slightly below those in effect during the cur- 
rent year, accompanies the announcement 
with some important and appropriate com- 
ments. Mr. Loomis takes advantage of the 
occasion to point out to the public that an 
increase in Federal taxes amounting almost 
to 100 per cent will place a sizable burden 
on life insurance companies. 

Turning his attention to underwriting 
problems, Mr. Loomis points to violent deaths, 
which in the normal years of 1924 to 1928 rep- 
resented only about 14 per cent of the com- 
panies’ death claims, increased in 1931 to 17.8 
per cent, and for the first nine months of 1932 
amounted to 24.4 per cent of the Connecticut 
Mutual’s death claim settlements. 

Finally, Mr. Loomis candidly predicts a 
decrease in the company’s net investment in- 
come, due, in part, to its practice in carrying 
abnormally large cash reserves required to 
meet policy loan demands. 

What the life insurance companies of this 
country did for the people during the dark- 
est hours of the depression can hardly be 
estimated. They met every obligation they 
had guaranteed to assume and stepped in, 
also, to complete the functions of other insti- 
tutions which had failed to meet the test. It 
is well to remind the public that these services 
were not performed without sacrifices and 
that in the furtherance of their great reputa- 
tion for stability, the life insurance companies 
are entitled to a brief breathing spell. 


J com: LEE LOOMIS, president of the 





Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


A "constructive plan for pro- 
gressive disarmament" to be sub- 
mitted by France, is announced by 
Premier Edouard Herriot; consulta- 
tive aid of the United States is ex- 
pected, according to Paris reports. 





The American public spent $2,000,- 
000,000 on motor vacation expendi- 
tures during the summer, according 
to an estimate made by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. 





Steel production in September 
gained 3 points or 21'/, per cent 
over August, having an operating 
rate of 17.3 per cent, according to 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute; operations in the week ended 
October 8 advanced | point to 19 
per cent of capacity. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
114.56 and closed Saturday, October 
8, at 110.37. 


Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 31.39 and closed 
Saturday at 24.74. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 81.55 and closed Satur- 
day at 79./0. 


Cotton futures declined $2.20 a 
bale during the week as the govern- 
ment crop report places indicated 
production above estimates, leading 
to heavy sales. 





Average commodity prices in this 
country declined .4 point to 61.8 per 
cent of the 1926 level, according to 
Professor Irving Fisher's index. 





Drop in wheat prices at Chicago 
during the week marks low for the 
crop year; Argentina and Australia 
offer surplus at cheaper prices. 





Rapidly increasing activity is re- 
ported by knitting mills throughout 
Michigan; nation-wide shortage of 
rayon yarn is predicted. 





Textiles and shoes continue to lead 
industrial gains in New England; real 
estate market improves and building 
contracts increase. 





Sugar beet crop value in 18 states 
is placed at $36,000,000 by the 
United States Beet Sugar Corpora- 
tion; factories to be operated this 
fall number 74, as compared with 66 
last year. 





Retail trade improves as rural store 
buying increases in the St. Louis 
district. 





The Journal of Commerce index of 
business activity reached 56.9 in the 
week ended October |, as compared 
with an index of 56 for the preced- 
ing week; upswing of business shown 
during the last two months is the first 
since the spring of 1931. 


















EARS ago when I entered the life 

insurance business, everything I 

read and heard led to the conclu- 
sion that the chief aim and purpose of 
agents and of companies was to sell new 
insurance. I was engaged to promote 
sales, and found much satisfaction in 
the fact that a large percentage of the 
prospects and “suspects” who received 
our letters made application. After 
many months, my pride proved to be a 
bubble of beautiful colors, not sup- 
ported by enduring reality. I was 
brought to a sudden awakening. The 
president of the company with which I 
was connected called me into his office 
and said, “Gamble, for a long time I 
have promised you an increase in sal- 
ary, but we just cannot pay it now, 
because our lapses are so heavy.” The 
dreams which had danced like sugar- 
plums were shattered, but at once a new 
hope was born. Instead of thinking 
solely of new business in larger volume, 
I saw the light shining brightly upon 
the fact that conservation is the key- 
stone in the arch of successful life 
underwriting. From that time forward, 
without minimizing the need for new 
business, I have thought of conserving 
the business we write. I live with the 
hope that company officials, agency of- 
ficers, and all other insurance men 
everywhere will see that light, and give 
more thought and effort toward writing 


* An address before the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conterence, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, Oct. 4, 1932. 


The Volunteer 





Seneca M. Gamble 


business we can conserve that we may 
conserve the business we write. 


Get the Vision 

Before we can safely hope to accom- 
plish anything along conservation lines, 
we must recognize conservation as a 
vital phase of the business in which we 
are engaged. A recent issue of one of 
our outstanding trade journals, THE 
SPECTATOR, published aggregates of 342 
companies, showing that in 1931 there 
was lapsation of- Eight Billion, Six 
Hundred Nine Million Dollars. Assum- 
ing the premiums to average $20 per 
thousand, each company included lost 
an average annual premium income of 
more than a half million dollars. Many 
thousands of policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries are affected by this lapsation. 
An appreciable percentage of them will 
no longer be boosters for life insurance. 
Facts like these should impress all of 
us with the imperative need for better 
conservation activity. There is no end 
to the cost of lapsation. 


Why Insurance Lapses 

Life insurance, like all other lines of 
business, has felt the blow of the period 
of deflation, and we still feel it. The 
depression is not a perfect alibi for 
lapsation, as the lapse evil was prev- 
alent in times of unprecedented pros- 
perity. If the institution of life insur- 
ance had done everything possible 
through the past decade, the crash of 
the stock market would not have so 


Conserving 


the 


Business 


We Write 


By 


SENECA M. GAMBLE 


State Life Insurance Company * 


seriously affected the amount of insur- 
ance in force, although it would have 
retarded the sale of new business. 
Through news columns of the daily 
press as well as by word of mouth, the 
stock market was advertised so thor- 
oughly that men and women in all walks 
of life poured in millions upon millions 
of dollars. Life insurance as an insti- 
tution sat quietly, on the brink of a 
catastrophe which soon imposed a heavy 
penalty for the silence. We are found 
wanting in that we did not then, before 
the crash, spread through newspapers, 
magazines, and our own trade press, 
the solidity of life insurance and the 
fact that life insurance includes no ele- 
ment of speculation but does give posi- 
tive guarantees which are not violated. 

The responsibility should not have 
been shouldered by one company or by 
a small group of companies. It could 
have been handled through concerted 
effort by all life insurance companies, 
through cooperative institutional adver- 
tising. We cannot undo what has been 
done, but we can and we should unite 
our powers toward prevention of fur- 
ther inroads upon life insurance, by de- 
velopments which none of us can fore- 
tell. Cooperative advertising through 
insurance journals would have the effect 
of teaching field representatives, in or- 
der that they may teach their public. 
Through the general press, advertising 
to teach America and the world-at- 
large what life insurance is and does, 
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and to urge the purchase and the con- 
servation of life insurance to cover 
every requirement for protection. 


Internal Advertising 

In revamping our plans, let us give 
attention to the inside first. In adver- 
tising for agents, we should avoid 
proselyting, and by all means we should 
emphasize the fact that we want agents 
who will produce the kind of business 
which they can keep in force. The type 
of agents appointed determines, in 
large measure, the persistency of busi- 
ness. I am indeed proud of the fact 
that my company is now requiring of 
each prospective agent satisfactory evi- 
dence of his eligibility before the con- 
tract is approved. He must show us 
that his previous insurance record is 
clean. We are striving to avoid turn- 
over in our agency personnel. 

Most of us were negligent for years 
in the matter of selling the idea of con- 
servation to our field men. The tide is 
turning. Through individual letters and 
the house organ, much can be accom- 
lished. I have here a copy of The 
Aetnaizer, which is an excellent example 
of what a company magazine can do 
in the direction of selling conservation 
to field representatives. 


Reselling Policyholders 

Although a new policy may have a 
physical appearance as rich as its pro- 
tection value and may be prized above 
all other possessions, it is soon out of 
sight and out of mind. In recognition 
of human forgetfulness, law requires 
sending premium notices. Good judg- 
ment also requires that policyholders 
be reminded. The premium notice is suf- 
ficient information of the amount to be 
paid and the due date. At best, it is a 
bill, and needs a companion to resell 
the insurance and to encourage pay- 
ment of the premium. I am an ardent 
believer in the right kind of premium 
notice enclosures. I have been asked 
several times what kind of enclosure is 
most effective. The answer really comes 
from about two hundred companies who 
use my folders. They order time and 
again the ones of a dramatic nature 
with a postery style of illustration and 
a sensational title, far more than the 
ones of a sentimental nature with a 
human interest story. The front page 
must catch the eye, which requires col- 
or. The inside message must be brief 
enough to be read in 30 seconds or less. 
It is by no means an ineffectual conser- 
vation measure to have some of your en- 
closures suggest that the policyholder 
increase his protection. The psycho- 


logical effect is good. It engenders the 
thought that if more insurance cannot 
be afforded at the time, certainly a re- 
duction in the amount of protection in 
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"| believe the time will come when the beneficiary will be 
included in conservation activity. This could be done in an im- 
personal way, not alone through general advertising, but by 
mailing to the beneficiary information about the benefits which 
life insurance affords those who are left behind when the bread- 
winner is gone. We are deplorably at fault in our failure to 
educate those who are to receive the proceeds, teaching them 


the safeguards of instalment settlements, thus helping them to 
conserve their life insurance to be living insurance." 











force would be very unwise. 

Policyholders like to be remembered 
at times other than premium due dates. 
An occasional general letter will help to 
sell them on the company, with the 
direct result of conserving business, 
and the indirect consequence of get- 
ting new business. Through courtesy 
of The London Life of London, Canada, 
I have here two splendid illustrations 
of this conservation measure. 


Policy Loans 

In the broad view, policy loans are 
the safest investment for the life insur- 
ance company, and they produce a good 
interest return. In the light of analysis, 
policy loans are boomerangs, which not 
only annihilate themselves through 
lapsation, but in doing so jeopardize the 
policyholder and the beneficiary, and 
reduce premium income. This reduction 
of income prevents companies from in- 
vesting in securities which represent ec- 
onomic progress through industry and 
through government. Furthermore, it 
leads to enforced sale of securities, to 
produce cash with which to pay death 
claims and other obligations. Such sales 
depress the security market. The unde- 
sirable effect of policy loans is far- 
reaching. 

It is well to send with each loan 
voucher a suggestion that unless the 
need is urgent, it should not be made, 
or if a smaller amount will suffice, to 
return the voucher for revision. Much 
good can be accomplished by inviting 
policyholders to repay their loans. A 
suitable leaflet or letter with a reply 
card is an inexpensive plan our com- 
pany uses to advantage. 

A warning against the results of bor- 
rowing against life insurance may well 
be included in general advertising, 
whether institutional or otherwise. 

When banks force their clients to bor- 
row against insurance, they heap coals 
of fire upon their own heads. The bank 
cannot escape all of the consequences 
of excessive policy loans. Well may we 


advertise this fact to the institution of 
banking. This can be done by direct 
mail through a cooperative plan, if not 
through the daily press. 


The Beneficiary 

It has not been adopted as a general 
practice, but I believe the time will come 
when the beneficiary will be included in 
conservation activity. This could be 
done in an impersonal way, not alone 
through general advertising, but by 
mailing to the beneficiary information 
about the benefits which life insurance 
affords those who are left behind when 
the bread-winner is gone. We are de- 
plorably at fault in our failure to edu- 
cate those who are to receive the pro- 
ceeds, teaching them the safeguards of 
instalment settlements, thus helping 
them to conserve their life insurance 
to be living insurance. The advantages 
of monthly income should be impressed 
upon each applicant and proclaimed to 
every policyholder. In her hour of deep- 
est sorrow and in her unfamiliar role 
as guardian of the family treasury, the 
bereaved wife is made the prey of all 
the vultures who learn of her new gold. 
They swoop down upon her, divesting 
the family of their only source of sup- 
ply. How different it will be when life 
insurance men do the whole job as it 
should be done. How much greater 
benefactors we shall be to our fellow 
men. How rich will be the increase in 
our sales, by virtue of thoroughness in 
this praiseworthy profession. To teach 
conservation of the proceeds of matured 
protection is a factor in conserving the 
insurance we write. 


Opportunity at Hand 
Economic conditions throughout the 
world, and not any direct act on our 
part, have brought the public to a re- 
alization that life insurance is the solid 
rock on which to build financial inde- 
pendence. Never has there been a sea- 
son so filled as the present, with oppor- 

(Concluded on page 15) 
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AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 7) 


The principal address of the after- 
noon session was made by H. A. Beh- 
rens, president of the Continental As- 
surance of Chicago, on the subject of 
the reserve power of life insurance. 
Mr. Behrens developed the moral as- 
pect of life insurance as it affected the 
life of the nation. He viewed this in- 
fluence as a factor of tremendous value 
and importance. The good will created 
by the sixty million odd who had 
through life insurance protected their 
future was an accumulated benefit in 
addition to economic benefits which 
might well be termed the moral reserve 
of life insurance. In concluding, Mr. 
Behrens said: 

“While I have been speaking particu- 
larly of the moral effect of life insur- 
ance in its public aspects, I also want 
to bring up the fact, which I believe 
to be true, that its moral effect upon 
the personal character of the insured 
is no less marked, for life insurance 
inculeates and develops personal in- 
dustry, it establishes a bond of sym- 
pathy with others, and in numberless 
other ways tends strongly to develop 
good citizens, good friends, and good 
neighbors. The psychological reaction 
upon the individual is marked, and ow- 
ing to the large number in our popu- 
lation who are following this system, 
the reaction upon our form of life, 
thought and even civilization, is great 
indeed. Its entire tendency is to per- 
petuate that form of society which in 
truth is designed to accomplish the 
greatest good for the greatest number.” 


The New Airways 


A very interesting discussion of the 
air transport situation was given by 
T. Park Hay of the Transcontinental 
& Western Airlines, Inc. Mr. Hay, 
with the assistance of charts, presented 
a graphic picture of the situation of the 
Transcontinental airways of the United 
States as existing at present. 

A special session on group insurance 
was held following the general session 
of the convention Wednesday afternoon. 
This session was presided over by Wen- 
del P. Coler, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the American Life Convention, 
and at the present time actuary of the 
Franklin Life Insurance Company. Ear] 
O. Dunlap of the Metropolitan Life, 
representing the group association, pre- 
sented the activities of member com- 
panies in cooperating and coordinating 
the conduct of the group business. A 
series of questions pertaining to inter- 
esting matters in group insurance were 
discussed from the floor. 

The executive session in the evening 


discussed the various committee reports 
and elected officers for the ensuing 
year. 

The Thursday morning session opened 
with an address by John J. O’Connor, 
manager of the finance department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Mr. O’Connor was in- 
troduced by Lee J. Dougherty, a direc- 
tor of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. O’Connor gave a very 
comprehensive and detailed report on 
the present situation of American 
finance. He spoke of the improvement 
in the banking situation which was an 
evidence of getting away from a fear 
complex. Speaking on taxation, he 
stated that business must struggle for 
a substantial balance between receipts 
and expenditures in the face of emer- 
gency demands, insufficient revenues, 
already high taxes, increasing debt and 
an unsatisfactory revenue system. 
Concluding, Mr. O’Connor said: 

“Congress has followed with general 
approval the rule of requiring the allo- 
cation of specific amounts for specific 
construction projects. These must be 
proposed, preliminary plans drawn, 
costs estimated, debated and approved. 
Delays to acquire sites, preparation of 
fiscal measures, final plans, awards, 
contracts, creation of organization nec- 
essary to carry on the work—all indi- 
cate there is a practical limit to the 
amount for public work purposes that 
it is possible to appropriate, acquire 
and expend in any one year. Compe- 
tent authorities agree that the federal 
government would find the utmost dif- 
ficulty in developing approved projects 
sufficiently to permit of the addition to 
expenditures for public works of even 
as much as a billion dollars.” 

J. G. Parker, actuary of the Imperial 
Life Assurance Company of Canada, in 
speaking on the effect of the financial 
adjustment on life insurance, outlined 
the most important of these as follows: 





A.L.C. Officers 


New President—Daniel Boone, presi- 
dent, Midland Mutual Life, Kansas 
City. 

Reelected Manager, Treasurer and 
General Counse|—Byron K. Elliott. 
New Executive Committee Member— 
Herbert N. Lindsley, president 
Farmers’ & Bankers’ Life, Wichita. 
New Legal Section Chairman—Allan 
Brosmith, attorney, The Travelers. 
New Agency Section Chairman—James 
A. McLain, Guardian Life, New 

York. 

New Chairman, Financial Section— 
Charles S. Macdonald, president, 
The Confederation Life. 














1. The high regard in which life in- 
surance has always been held by the 
general public will have been still fur- 
ther augmented by the experience of 
the last few years. 

2. The agency forces will have been 
strengthened by the elimination of 
many of the weaker agents, the 
strengthening of those whom we have 
considered the stronger men, and the 
addition of many worthy salesmen to 
our ranks. . 

3. A general increase in surrender 
charges in the early policy years so as 
to prevent any undue loss of the per- 
sistent policyholders’ funds by an ab- 
normal amount of surrenders and pol- 
icy loans such as we have had during 
the last few years. 

4. A general tendency in all com- 
panies, both participating and non-par- 
ticipating, to increase their margin of 
safety and to create a public opinion 
which will in the future prevent any 
general move to decrease that margin 
of safety by a lowering of non-partici- 
pating rates or unwarranted increase 
in the dividends paid on participating 
policies. 


Merle Thorpe Speaks 


Merle Thorpe, editor, “Nation’s Busi- 
ness,” Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., in 
his address on “Business,” said, in part: 
“For the first time in three years of 
depression a hopeful sign has appeared. 
From every section there are reports 
that there is a ‘better feeling.’ Such 
sentiment must precede business activ- 
ity. Professional pessimists are saying 
that there is no basis for such senti- 
ment, that earnings are still off. They 
would have business activity precede 
better sentiment, which, of course, is 
foolish. In every depression the upturn 
has been anticipated by this better 
sentiment we observe today, which, 
translated, means confidence and faith 
in the future, which in turn means a 
return to normal chance-taking, normal 
buying and selling. 

“We complain because there is no 
leadership. We say that political lead- 
ership has failed, and that industrial 
leadership has failed to get us out of 
our troubles, and some advocate a 
change in our industrial system. Capi- 
talism has failed, they say. But what 
great plan of politician or industrial 
captain brought us out of other depres- 
sions ? History, I have diligently 
searched its pages, chronicles no such 
panacea. The reason is that in a de- 
mocracy the leadership is at the grass- 
roots and crossroads, and today, as in 
the past, quietly and unheralded, in the 
offices and plants of two and a half 
million businesses not listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, adjustments are 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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LIFE PRESIDENTS PAY TRIBUTE TO 


MEMORY OF DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


NE of the real giants of the 
O life insurance industry passed 

on when death took Darwin P. 
Kingsley, chairman of the board of the 
New York Life Insurance Company 
since March, 1931, and for twenty-four 
years preceding, its president. Mr. 
Kingsley died on October 6 at his Park 
Avenue home in New York. He had 
been seriously ill for three months. 

Perhaps more than any other insur- 
ance executive of his time, Mr. Kingsley 
was a leader in American life. His 
prestige and ability led to his being 
seriously mentioned on various occa- 
sions as a possible candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, and 
his name once figured in the balloting 
at a national convention. Former Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge, a director of the 
New York Life, undertook that asso- 
ciation at the request of Mr. Kingsley, 
a close friend. 

Mr. Kingsley was born at Alburg, 
Vt., May 5, 1857. Of old New England 
stock and the son of a small but thrifty 
New England farmer, he was educated 
in a typical district school, working in 
his vacations on the farms of his father 
and his neighbors. At the suggestion 
of the family physician, who stimulated 
in the boy a desire for higher educa- 
tion, he entered the University of Ver- 
mont, where he paid his own way by 
various kinds of labor. He was an 
honor student, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and was graduated in 1881 with 
the degree of A.B. Later the university 
conferred upon him the honorary de- 
grees of A.M., LL.D. and L.H.D. On 
leaving college he followed Horace 
Greeley’s proverbial advice and went 
West. 

Early Success in West 

Settling in Colorado he became the 
editor of a local newspaper which in- 
troduced him into the political life of 
the state. Taking a vigorous part in 
the civic progress of Colorado he be- 
came State Auditor and State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. From this posi- 
tion he was called by the New York 
Life Insurance Company to take charge 
of its New England department. 

His success as an executive was so 
marked that he was summoned to the 
home office of the company and rose 
through the various grades of super- 
intendent of agencies, third vice-presi- 
dent and vice-president to the presi- 
dency. He was elected to this office 
in 1907, just at the close of the famous 
Armstrong Investigation, which had re- 
sulted in confusion and disorganization 
in the business of American life insur- 
ance. All financial institutions at that 
time were suffering more or less from 
the blight of popular distrust. To ac- 
cept the headship of a life insurance 
company at such a time was a re- 
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sponsibility which inevitably involved 
many unprecedented anxieties and prob- 
lems. Mr. Kingsley, however, accepted 
the task, and with vigor and courage 
set to work not only to rehabilitate 
his own company in public confidence 
but to demonstrate that life insurance 
is a public service institution of far- 
reaching importance in the social and 
economic fabric of American life. His 
success was indicated by the fact that 
during his administration his company 
more than doubled in size, the number 
of policyholders growing from about a 
million to about two and a half millions, 
and the assets from slightly less than 
five hundred millions of dollars to 
nearly two billions of dollars. 


Combined Rare Talents 


The long list of his public addresses 
and essays on insurance, civics and 
social economics have not only stimu- 
lated his own organization but the life 
insurance profession generally. Few 
Americans of his time so effectively 
combined as Mr. Kingsley an adminis- 
trative ability of the highest type with 
the capacity to perceive, analyze and in- 
terpret the social, economic and political 
currents of past and present history. 

Mr. Kingsley was president of the 
New England Society in the City of 
New York, 1919-20; president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, 1920-21; a trustee of the 
University of Vermont; a director of 
various important corporations, and a 
member of the University, Union League 
and Metropolitan Clubs of the City of 
New York, and the Blind Brook, Bald 
Peak and the Garden City Golf Clubs. 

At a special meeting of the Executive 





3u Memoriam 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY was one of 
the really great men of this age. His 
towering intellect was as staunch as the 
mountains of his native Vermont and 
as clear and limpid as the waters of 
Champlain, on the banks of which he 
was born. His sterling integrity and 
rugged honesty were as indestructible 
and immutable as the granite hills 
among which he was raised. He ab- 
horred cant and hypocrisy in every 
form and was guileless as a child. 

He, like most scholarly men, was 
reticent and retiring, but when the 
need arose his voice and pen made 
all who heard or read, realize that a 
mighty leader of thought was in their 
midst. 

In the language of his beloved 
Shakespeare—"He was a man, take 


him for all in all, | shall not look upon 
his like again." 
THOMAS A. BUCKNER, 
President. 











Committee of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents on Oct. 10, the 
following minute was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Memorial to Darwin P. Kingsley, late 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 

“In the passing of Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, the nation has lost an outstanding 
citizen and life insurance one of the 
greatest leaders in all of its history. 
Mr. Kingsley saw in life insurance a 
great social force and during the many 
years he served it, his keen vision and 
vigorous action were devoted unceas- 
ingly to broadening its sphere of use- 
fulness. 

“Richly endowed by nature, both men- 
tally and physically, and an untiring 
worker, he enlarged his talents and 
used them unstintingly for humanity at 
large. His career was marked with 
courage, penetrating insight and a 
broad philosophy of service. He has 
left a record of notable achievements 
and of lasting significance in life insur- 
ance annals. 

“Many activities beyond the scope of 
life insurance claimed his attention. 
He was a valued contributor to the 
country’s business, financial and intel- 
lectual fields. Scholarly, philosophical 
and possessed of marked literary talent, 
he was an eager explorer of cultural 
realms. To numerous welfare move- 
ments in which he was a participant 
his services were generously given. 

“The rise of Mr. Kingsley from a 
Vermont farm to the chief executive 
office of the New York Life Insurance 
Company; the constructive influence of 
his career on the social and economic 
structure of the nation; the high ideals 
which motivated his activities, and the 
broad spirit of human helpfulness which 
characterized his abundant life, form a 
permanent and inspiring chapter in the 
nation’s business history. 

“Typifying the American pioneer 
spirit, new and difficult tasks always 
attracted and stimulated him. This was 
true whether he was working his way 
through college, engaging in newspaper 
activities in the frontier West, serving 
the public as an officer of the state of 
Colorado or following his chosen field 
of life insurance. 

“He entered the service of the New 
York Life Insurance Company at Bos- 
ton in 1889, rose successively to higher 
positions until in 1907 he was elected 
its President, an office he held until 
1931 when he became Chairman of its 
Board of Directors. 

“His company was a charter member 
of The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents when it was organized in 
1906. As a member of the Association’s 
Executive Committee, he generously 
gave it the benefit of his sound judg- 
ment and wise counsel. 

“By this memorial, The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents seeks to 
record its great respect and high regard 
for Darwin P. Kingsley and to pay trib- 
ute to his life and work.” 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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ESTATE CREATION 


Becomes 


ESTATE PRESERVATION 
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With the advent of the new Federal 
Estate Taxes, many an American family, 
which was formerly “not in the market” 
for life insurance, now finds itself in 
pressing need of more adequate life in- 
surance protection against the heavy in- 
roads that today’s taxes will make against 
their estate ... To assist our representa- 
tives in selling well-to-do prospects, we 
have prepared for them an especially 
timely and practicai booklet, “What Will 
the New Taxes Do To Your Estate?” 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 


“Established in 1846” 
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the Waste 





of Lapsed and Lapsing Policies 


By WALTER CLUFF* 


F een month should be 





Reinstatement Month. 
Lapsed policyholders 
should be visited by represent- 
atives with a definite plan for 
reinstatement in mind. The 
representative should try to de- 
termine why the policy lapsed. 
Lack of money? Disregard of 
need? Lack of appreciation of 
benefits? Misunderstanding of 
contract? Outside influences? 
There is a reason why the policy lapsed. Make 
the policyholder an intelligent proposal. Carefully 
coordinate his present needs, financial conditions 
and possibilities. Secure every necessary assist- 
ance from friends, relatives, other policyholders. 
Use every legitimate means to bring the policy- 
holder to see the value of the property he is letting 
slip through his fingers. 

Approach the policyholder with a helpful atti- 
tude. You are trying to conserve his investments, 
to salvage his deposits, to save his money, not to 
waste it. 

Tactfully determine the cause for lapse and pro- 
ceed diplomatically with your sales talk. Never 
assume that he is unfriendly, does not want to 
continue, but rather that the lapse was caused, per- 
haps, by neglect, or oversight, or a temporary need, 
a slight pressure of circumstances, and that now, 
through your help, he is ready to go ahead. 

It has been suggested that you approach the 
lapsed policyholder with the same feeling that you 
would approach a man to whom you were returning 
a large sum of money) that he had just lost. 

The interview with the lapsed policyholder re- 
quires the highest caliber of sales effort. Talk of 
his policy, the purpose for which he owns it. Let 
him understand all of the benefits, values, and op- 
tions. Tie up each policy, if he has more than 

















* Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” and ‘“‘The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting."’ 





one, with a definite need he has, starting with 
funeral expenses, mortgage and clean-up, home 
protection. 

Study with sympathetic care his most pressing 
needs. 

Present a comprehensive program to him involv- 
ing perhaps twice as much insurance as he at 
present owns. Emphasize each definite need he 
has, then compromise on the policy that he has 
lapsed. 

Take the lapsed policy, look at the beneficiary, 
ask if he wants the word “cancelled” written across 
it so no error could occur at his death. 

Emphasize the higher rate at his present age, 
possibility of insurability, loss of credit, the re- 
serve already established. 

A real adjustment may be necessary. The par- 
ticular plan may not suit, a change in form may 
be necessary. This does not mean a lower premium 

A change in premium paying periods may be 
form. 
required. At the last, a reduction in amount may 
be the only way to save a portion of his insurance, 
but before that is suggested, drop off the disability 
clause, drop off the double indemnity clause, if 
attached. 

For closing clinchers, suggest an examination. 
He may be uninsurable now. He won’t take the 
examination, but it will make him think. 

Tell him about the man who died after lapsing 
his policy. Speak of the other disadvantages of 
obtaining new insurance. Bear down on the fact 
that to give up means to quit. It is a step back- 
ward, an admission of weakness, loss of confidence 
in his own ability. 

We believe most people do not want their in- 
surance to lapse. Tactful persistence, confidence 
in yourself, and you will reinstate. 

Bear in mind, in a lapsed policy, the agent loses 
as much as anyone else: prestige, confidence, good- 
will of policyholder, a valuable source of future 
business. 











Conserving The Business 
(Concluded from page 11) 


tunities to sell life insurance which will 
stay sold. This brings to all who are 
engaged in life underwriting responsi- 
bilities of greater magnitude and im- 
portance than we have ever known. The 
recent advance in security markets 
brought out of hiding and withdrew 
from savings bank accounts millions of 
dollars. While we all hope the increase 
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is well founded and will not lead to a 
calamity worse than we have known, 
there is no assurance to the contrary. 
As evidence of uncertainty, shares pur- 
chased two months ago and sold three 
weeks ago showed 200 per cent profit; 
but purchases of three weeks ago, sold 
a week later resulted in a loss. All the 
while, life insurance increased in value, 
as it always does. Now is the time for 
us to advertise the safety of life insur- 
ance and the wisdom of owning it. It 






is to be hoped that the institution of life 
insurance will not allow to pass unused 
the opportunity which is ours now to 
render a service of inestimable and last- 
ing value. 

As advertising men, we are the 
mouthpiece of our business. Let each 
of us take home to ourselves and to the 
companies we represent a determined 
vision of what we can and will do to- 
ward CONSERVING THE BUSINESS 
WE WRITE. 
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Spuned on by 
the desire to “make October hit a new 
high for ’32,” the entire agency or- 
ganization of Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis has set out to 
pay its respects to President O. J. 
Arnold, who this month is beginning 
his eighth year as head of NwNL. 
October has been designated “Arnold 
Month,” and, as it is also Mr. Ar- 
nold’s birthday month, the occasion 
is doubly appropriate for a testimo- 
nial to his fine leadership and the ex- 
cellent depression record NwNL. has 
made under his direction. 

Every one of the company’s hun- 
dreds of fieldmen is expected to par- 
ticipate in this tribute, and those who 
do work of outstanding merit during 
the month will be given special recog- 
nition in the 1932 Arnold Month 
Roster and Year Book to be pub- 
lished shortly after the first of the 
year. This book is an annual publi- 
cation and contains a record of all the 
outstanding activities of the agency 
organization during the past year. 
Last year was the first year for which 
a year book was published, and it 
met with great favor with the com- 
pany’s field force. 

a 


 —— hundred 


persons attended a barbecue given the 
last of the week for E. T. Long, 70, 
oldest living full-time representative 
Protective Life Insurance Com- 
Mr. Long has 


of 
pany of Birmingham. 


t 
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OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


been with the company 25 years, most 
of the time as South Alabama agency 
manager. He entered the employ of 
the company soon after its founding 
by the late William D. Jelks in 1907. 
Although a septuagenarian, he is still 
active. eee 


id. of Colorado’s 


best-known life insurance men, M. 
G. Hodnette, whose ten-gallon hat 
and vigorous public addresses are 
almost as familiar to the West as 
the Rocky Mountains themselves, 
has been appointed inspector of 
agencies for the entire Rocky 
Mountain territory of The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company. 
Mr. Hodnette will retain his posi- 
tion as the head of the Colorado 
Agency, with headquarters in Den- 
ver, in addition to his new duties. 
His appointment as supervisor for 
the entire Rocky Mountain district 
came at the conclusion of twenty 
years of service as head of the 
Denver agency. In that period of 
time Mr. Hodnette has been head 
of one of the most remarkable in- 
surance agencies in the country. 

A man of forceful personality 
and unlimited personal energy, Mr. 
Hodnette has attracted to his staff 
a group of men of outstanding 
ability in the insurance field and, 
during the past twenty years in 
Denver, he has won a high place 
not only in business circles but in 
the civic and political life of Colo- 
rado. 








ANNIVERSARY 


W. J. Shaw, secretary of 
the American National 
Insurance Company Gal- 
veston, whose birthday 
on Sept. 26 brought a 
flood of congratulatory 
messages from friends. 
He has been with the 
company for twenty- 
seven years 
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URRENT national advertising of the 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States makes effective use 
of a situation that is perhaps peculiar 
to the city of New Castle, Pa., where 
the families of ten men, all living on 
the same street and all insured by the 
same company, give living proof of the 
blessings of life insurance. This vivid 
example of what a life insurance agent 
can do to mitigate suffering and poverty 
—in fact, its unquestioned power to 
change suffering and poverty to com- 
fort and affluence—is well known to life 
insurance people nationally, for the man 
who sold the insurance, M. J. Donnelly, 
is a consistent member of the Million- 
Dollar Round Table of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
the story of his unique achievement, in 
bringing protection, the need of which 
was so quickly and tragically proved, 
to a closely associated group of people, 
has been told at meetings of the na- 
tional association in past years. 

. *« * 


ANY will recognize “The Street of 

the Ten Widows” also as being 
the same as was made the subject of 
an article of that title in this year’s 
“Gold Book,” published by the Eastern 
Underwriter. Featured in a number 
which contained more than its annual 
quota of sprightly and interesting ar- 
ticles oh life insurance people and life 
insurance selling, “The Street of the 
Ten Widows” told in interview form 
| how Mr. Donnelly feels about the splen- 
did work he is doing and how he man- 
ages to maintain his high average of 
production in a town of fifty thousand 
population. The advertising now being 
featured by the Equitable does not em- 
phasize the bereavement by talking 
about the widows; it approaches the 
same end by discussing the foresight 
| and devotion of ten stalwart men. 
« ” * 


DVERTISING as is being carried 
A on by a number of the big com- 
panies today seems almost to supply 
everything that was ever asked for in 
the way of institutional advertising. Its 
appeal is general and its quality all 
that could be desired. All companies 
share to some degree in the inevitable 
good effect on the public mind. While 
on the subject it is pertinent to remark 
in passing that a new-comer in the field 
is certainly ringing the bell with its 
copy appeal. That is the Union Central 
| cane with its “Give Your Boy His 
| Chance” campaign. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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ORDINARY 


State Mutual Life 
Regional Meetings 


Southern Agencies Con- 
vene In Two-Day Meet 
at Knoxville 


On Monday and Tuesday, 
Oct. 10 and 11, members of 
the Atlanta, Charlotte, Chat- 
tanooga, Durham, Knoxville, 
Memphis, Nashville, New- 
port News and Winchester 
agencies of the State Mutual 
met for a two-day regional 
meeting in Knoxville. 

T. F. Hazen, Jr., general 
agent for the company in 
Knoxville and prominent in 
local business circles, was the 
host and presided at the open- 
ing session. Mr. Hazen in- 
troduced Ross B. Gordon, 
vice-president, who gave an 
address on the stability of 
the State Mutual and con- 
ducted a discussion of some 
of the company’s more inti- 
mate problems. 

Mr. Gordon was followed 
on the program by James H. 
Eteson, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, who spoke on 
the use of State Mutual sales 
material as an aid in meet- 
ing present-day sales resist- 
ance. 

The Monday afternoon ses- 
sion was presided over by 
Samuel W. Sparger, general 
agent in Durham, N. C., for 
the past twenty years. This 
session was devoted to an 
open discussion of sales ma- 
terial and how it is being 
most effectively used. 

The gathering met in the 
evening at the Andrew John- 
son for a banquet as guests 
of the company. Moving pic- 
tures of the State Mutual 
convention at the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, 
Miss., last January, and other 
reels showing various officials 
of the company at work and 
at play followed. 

Ed. Britt, general agent for 
the State Mutual in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was chairman of 
the Tuesday morning meet- 
ing. Mr. Britt introduced 
J. E. Smartt, general agent 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Public Enemy Number One Is 
General Apathy, Says R.B. Hull 





Sensible Solution of Current Taxation Problems 
the Key to the Door of Future Opportunity, 
He Tells Peoria Life Underwriters 





“We have pork-barrels in Congress because we 
have hogs at home,” Roger B. Hull, managing di- 
rector and general counsel of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, told the members of the 


Peoria, IIl., local association last Saturday in 
its@- 


address which centered 
fire on the problem of ever- 
increasing taxation, waste in 
government and racketeering 
everywhere. Major Hull 
averred, in this connection, 
that our greatest public ene- 
my is public apathy, and that 
it is no wonder public officials 
cater to crooked business and 
the underworld when they 
have such agencies to thank 
for their election to office. 

The life underwriters of 
the country can be of signal 
service in helping to restore 
a sane appreciation of decent 
government and in aiding to 
make the public conscious 
that only through their coop- 
eration, by use of their fran- 
chise, can decent government 
be realized, declared Major 
Hull. The people of this 
country, he said, have learned 
that there is no such thing 
as an honest grafter or a de- 
pendable kidnapper. 


an 











Roger B. Hull 


Driving home his points on 
the subject of taxation, Major 
Hull described the current 
situation in the following 
words: “We have already 

(Concluded on page 25) 








PRUDENTIAL MORTGAGE LOANS 


FOR NINE MONTHS OF 1932 


NewakRk, N. J., Oct. 10— 
Mortgage loans amounting to 
$52,138,504.67 were made by 
the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America during 
the first nine months of 1932. 

In announcing this phase 
of its investment program, 
the Prudential disclosed that 
6465 of the loans were on in- 
dividual dwellings, 224 on 
apartments, 84 on mercantile 
structures, 2 on public insti- 
tutions and 3044 on farm 
properties—a total of 9,819 
separate loans. 





The dwellings and apart- 
ments involved provide liv- 
ing accommodations for 9077 
families in both the United 
States and Canada. 

The following table shows 
how the impressive sum ad- 
vanced by the Prudential 
during the first nine months 
of the year is apportioned: 
Dwellings and apartments, 
$35,206,359.89; other city 
properties, $2,449,577.10; 
farms, $14,482,567.68; total, 
$52,138,504.67. 





Conn. Mutual Has 
New Dividend Rate 
Demanded by New Tax 


Schedules and Mor- 
tality Trends 





In announcing that a new 
dividend and interest sched- 
ule is contemplated for use 
by the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company dur- 
ing 1933, James Lee Loomis, 
president, calls attention to 
the several factors involved 
which make this action ad- 
visable. Among these are an 
increase in Federal taxes, 
amounting to nearly 100 per 
cent, and a 50 per cent in- 
crease in postage rates, al- 
Ways a major‘item of ex- 
pense for an insurance com- 
pany. Mr. Loomis further 
points out that violent deaths, 
which in the normal year of 
1924 and 1928 inclusive, rep- 
resented only about 14 per 
cent of the company’s death 
claims, increased in 1931 to 
17.8 per cent, and for the 
first nine months of 1932 
amounted to 24.4 per cent of 
the company’s death claim 
settlements. It is also ex- 
pected that there will be some 
decrease in net investment in- 
come caused in part by carry- 
ing, as a cash reserve, over 
$10,000,000 in the short term 
notes and bonds of the United 
States Government at a very 
low effective rate of interest. 

Notwithstanding all these 
factors, Mr. Loomis states 
that dividends apportioned to 
policyholders during 1933 will 
average 81 per cent of those 
now in effect. It is concluded 
from this that the company 
contemplates paying in 1933, 
as such dividend to policy- 
holders, something over $5,- 
500,000. The interest rate 
on dividends left with the 
company to accumulate, will 
in 1933 be 4.6 per cent. The 
same rate will apply to funds 
held against deferred settle- 
ment options, commonly 
known as “Income _ Insur- 
ance.” The Connecticut Mu- 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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One Thing Certain 


For the past two years more than ever before the 
American public has realized that the one thing cer- 
tain in this world of bewildering uncertainty is life 
insurance. 








During the same period the agents of the Peoria Life 
Insurance Company are likewise keenly aware of the 
| worth of the Company’s service in their behalf. They 





are impressed that the men in charge of its agency 
affairs, at the home office and in the field, are excep- 
tionally well fitted by experience to understand and | 
counsel with them in their problems, and by natural ; 
inclination quick to put forth the maximum of prac- 
| tical cooperation. 
Peoria Life agents appreciate the measures provided 
by their Company to sustain their lively interest and 
enthusiasm in this great business, to stimulate their 
greatest effectiveness, to widen their opportunities. and 

to develop their most profitable activity. 
Peoria Life Service to Agents, like the security of 
life insurance in times of stress, is recognized and 
appreciated as “one thing certain” by Peoria Life 


tributing freely to their greatest possible success. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 





Sales Possibilities 
Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 





OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 


Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 

















| 
| 
| agents—always responsive to their needs—always con- 
| 
| 











for progressive agents... 





Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 


by Walter Claf 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospect’s 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 


by Walter Claf 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is ‘‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.”* 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 


CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 





OFFERS 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 


Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 


Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Illinois and Florida. 


Write direct to Home, Office 























Cc. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and Price $1. 
answers to the June, 1931, C. L. U. $1.00 
Degree examination. 12 copies, $10. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 








ESESSEKSESSSSSSSSSESSS 
EVERY agent dreams 


of writing the 


BIG ONES! 


p Another of the 7 Points in Southland’s new Selling 
Program is a definite plan for reaching the buyer of 

big policies. Advance information on the prospect is 

S half che battle. Southland agents are seusided with 
real selling ammunition when they work on a big 
S = For 2 information, write 
arence E. Linz, 1st Vice Presi- 

b a dent, or Col. Wm. E. Talbot, 
END DEBATE Agency Manager. 


Southland Life 


Insurance Company 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE . DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Life Agency Officers List 
Speakers for Chicago Meet 





Conservation To Be Stressed At Joint Meeting 
To Be Held Nov. 1-3 With Sales Research 
Bureau Organization; Leading Sales Executives 
of Country on Program 





AMES O. McKINSEY, nationally known as an 
authority on budgetary control and president of 
the firm which bears his name, will be one of the 
speakers from outside the life insurance business 
at the joint annual meeting of the Association of 


Life Agency Officers and the ©———_——- 
Life Insurance Sales Re- | 1932 Objective for Sales Ex- 


search Bureau, which con- | ecutives.” E. C. Wightman, 
venes at the Edgewater | comptroller of the Lincoln 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 1, | National, will follow with a 
for a three-day session. Nor- | discussion of budgeting in life 
val Hawkins, consulting sales | ™Surance companies in his 
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talk, “The Control of Costs— 
The Test for Modern Life In- 
surance Management.” 

“The Cost Factor in Sales 
Planning” will be discussed 
by G. Fay Davies of the Re- 
search Bureau, who will be 
followed by V. R. Smith, gen- 
eral manager and actuary of 
the Confederation Life Asso- 
ciation, who will summarize 
what has been developed in 
the other talks of the morn- 
ing in his concluding discus- 
sion, “Management—A Coop- 
| erative Responsibility.” 


second vice - president, the 
Equitable Society. “Getting 
Business Under Present Con- 
ditions” is the general theme 
of Thursday’s sessions, and it 
will be introduced by J. G. 
Stephenson, superintendent of 
agencies, the London Life, in 
his talk, “Improving Produc- 
tion Today.” He will discuss 
the building of business in an 
era of lessened competition. 
Following Mr. Stephenson 
will be Vincent Coffin, super- 
intendent of agencies, the 
|}Connecticut Mutual, on 
| “Building Agents and Build- 
| ing Agencies”; F. M. Feffer, 
vice-president and agency di- 
rector of the Abraham Lin- 








Thursday’s Session 


G. H. Chace, assistant sec- 
retary, the Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, will be chair- coln, on “1932 as It Affects 
man of Thursday’s meeting. | the Young Company”; and 
A report on Life Insurance Jerome Clark, vice-president 
Day for the committee of the | of the Union Central, will dis- 
Association of Life Agency | cuss “Building Business with 
| Officers in charge will be | Sales Ideas and Sales Meth- 
| given by Albert G. Borden, | ods.” 

















manager, former Ford execu- ————SS$T>= 
tive and adviser to General | 

Motors, is also on the pro- 

gram. 


Opening Session 

The meeting will open on 
the morning of Nov. 1, with 
Charles D. Devlin, general su- 
perintendent of agencies, the 
Confederation Life Associa- 
tion, presiding. John Mar- 
shall Holeombe, Jr., will re- 
view the work of the Re- 
search Bureau during 1932. | 
He will be followed by repre- 
sentatives of other life insur- 
ance organizations who will 
bring greetings from their re- 
spective associations. Conser- 
vation being the topic under 
discussion on Tuesday, L. J. 
Doolin of the Bureau staff 
will talk on “Is Contest Busi- 
ness Persistent?” Mr. Dool- 
in’s talk will include a report 
on the research work which 
the Bureau has done on this 
subject in 1932 with the coop- | 
eration of a group of com- 
panies. 

The afternoons of Tuesday 
and Wednesday will be de- 
voted to group conferences, 
company representation being 
divided according to company 
size into five groups. Papers 
presented in the morning ses- 
sions and other topics of in- 
terest to the various groups 
will be discussed. 




















Second Day’s Program 


M. Albert Linton, president 
of the Provident Mutual, will 
be chairman of the second 
day’s session, which will be 
devoted to the study of bud- 
getary control. Mr. McKinsey 
will present the subject in his 
talk, “Planning for Profit—A 
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AN AGENCY-MINDED 
COMPANY 


dedicated to the Service of its Policyholders and 


Field Representatives 


Liberal Agency Contracts 
Prompt Underwriting Service 
Helpful Field Cooperation 


| A Policy for Every Purpose 


LIFE 


ACCIDENT ann HEALTH 


GROUP 
SALARY SAVINGS 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 


Life Insurance 
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Airways Executive 
Outlines Progress 





Discusses Safety Factor 
In Talk Before Insur- 
ance Men at Toronto 





In his address before the 
American Life Convention at 
the Royal York Hotel, Toron- 
to, Ontario, last week, T. 
Park Hay of the T. W. A., 
Inc., discussed the advent and 
growth of air transportation 
and endeavored to outline its 
probable future and effect on 
other business. 

His talk was _ illustrated 
with a series of twenty-eight 
charts designed to emphasize 
the various points in his dis- 
course. 

Business executives consti- | 
tute 40 per cent of air pas- | 
sengers and another 40 per | 
cent are salesmen, Mr. Hay 
said, with the remaining 20 
per cent being listed as vaca- | 
tionists, tourists, those -seek- 
ing new experience and other 
first riders. About 20 per 
cent are women, and hun- 
dreds of them take their chil- 
dren along, even as infants. 
The T. W. A. System has had | 
small children travel for hun- | 

| 





dreds of miles alone, many so 
small they wore a_ check 
around their neck. 

The safety factors in air | 
transport are accurate weath- | 
er reports, including height | 
of clouds from ground, visi- | 
bility, wind direction and 
velocity, temperature dew | 
point and barometer readings, | 
while planes are equipped | 
with two-way radios and are | 
never beyond the reach of tae 
human voice. Every 15 min- | 
utes the T. W. A. pilot talks | 
to the station ahead of him, 
getting last-minute reports on | 
weather ahead, etc. 

The speaker declared that 
the cost of air travel is de- 
clining. Three years ago 15 
cents per mile was the air 
passenger fare, in 1930 
around 7 cents and by the 
first of 1932 about 5 cents. 





New Board Members 

John A. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Detroit Life In- 
surance Company, announces 
that at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors, A. 
Thomas Lehman, actuary of 
the Detroit Life Insurance 
Company, and Hugh L. 
Walker, vice-president in 
charge of agencies, were 
elected to the board of direc- 
tors. 





Life Insurance 


President W.L. Crocker 
Discusses Policy Loan 
Trend Indicates Some Abate- 


ment, Declares John 
Hancock Executive 








When asked for a state- 
ment regarding the position 
of the company, particularly 
in regard to policy loans, 
President Walton L. Crocker 
of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of 
Boston said: 

“The company has not ex- 
perienced any emergency in 
its affairs during the present 
business depression. It has 
been able to duly meet every 
obligation, without strain, 
from current income. 





“The company has not bor- 
rowed from the Reconstruc- | 


tion Finance Corporation nor 
from any other source, and 
has not been obliged to sell 
securities. 

“Demands from policyhold- 
ers for loans continue to be 
large in number, but the ag- 
gregate amount being loaned 
appears to be less than it was 
a few months ago. For exam- 
ple the loans made during 
July and August were ap- 
proximately 13 per cent less 
than those of the peak month 
of the year. 

“The assets have continued 
to increase, and the com- 
pany’s new insurance paid for 
has averaged more than $2,- 
000,000 for each working day 
for the first eight months of 
1932, while the company paid 
to policyholders during the 
year up to Sept. 1 the sum of 
over $71,000,000.” 
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Virginia, write today to: 
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LOUISVILLE, 





RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION 
INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 
LIBERAL. 
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The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 
fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 
Commonwealth service to agents. 
cerning this unique compensation plan, or for information 
about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 
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Credit Inflation 
Dangers Persist 


Chamber of Commerce 
Official Continues To 
Rap Bonus Plan 


ToRONTO, ONT., Oct. 6— 
Inflation of credit or the cur- 
rency to finance either a re- 
doubled program of public 
works or cash payment of the 
soldiers’ bonus “would actu- 
ally result in curtailment of 
business operations, decrease 
in payrolls and more, not 
less, unemployment,” declared 
John J. O’Connor, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., in an address 
here today before the Ameri- 
ean Life Convention. Mr. 
O’Connor is manager of the 
finance department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

“Five billion dollars of 
federal bond issues, or the is- 
suance of five billions of fiat 
currency—the sum centered 
upon by many advocates — 
are impracticable, a positive 
menace to improvement, and, 
if undertaken, will defeat the 
very ends they seek to pro- 
mote,” O’Connor said. 

He declared that it would 
be virtually impossible to find 
a market for such a vol- 
ume of new issues, pointing 
out that “except for the war 
years, 1917-1919, and the 
past year of emergency, the 
federal government has never 
marketed in any one year is- 
sues requiring new invest- 
ment money to a volume of 





even one billion doliars.” 
Furthermore, he _ indicated, 
the principal and _ interest 


charges resulting from such 
an issue of bonds would “re- 
quire an enormous increase 
in annual taxes, at a time 
when income should be left 
with the people to produce 
more income, rather than 
give to the government to 
spend. 

“There is a bottom to the 
United States Treasury, a 
limit to government credit, 
and an exhaustible taxpay- 
er’s purpose.” 

With reference to the re- 
duction of public expendi- 
tures in order to balance the 
budget and buttress confi- 
dence in United States Gov- 
ernment securities, Mr. 
O’Connor declared that 
“$800,000,000 of reduction 
next year for the ordinary 
purposes of the federal gov- 
ernment is not too much to 
demand.” 
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American Life Convention 
(Concluded from page 12) 


taking place, expenses are brought 
within income, and plans are made for 
the immediate future. 

“For three years fear has been in 
the saddle. That fear is evaporating. 
In its place is appearing some of the 
old-time courage and resourcefulness 
which has made America the envy and 
despair of the older nations. Soon the 
two great wheels of production and 
consumption will be thrown fully into 
mesh again, and the country will move 
forward as in the past to higher and 
higher standards of living, which, after 
all, is simply more and more things for 
more and more people.” 

Thursday afternoon following an ad- 
dress by H. B. Anderson, medical di- 
rector of the Imperial Life Assurance 
Company of Canada,on mortality trends, 
a general discussion on home office man- 
agement problems was conducted. This 
portion of the meeting was presided 
over by J. H. Domelle, secretary of the 
Canada Life Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada. 

The Friday morning session was pre- 
sided over by W. W. Jacger, chairman 
of the agency section. Mr. Jaeger is 
vice-president and superintendent of 
agents of the Bankers Life of Iowa. 
Mr. Jaeger spoke in an impassioned 
way of the evil effects of present-day 
twisting, and called upon the companies 
for effective organization in combating 
the spread of this pernicious evil. 


The problem was one which must be 
approached from the top or company 
angle, rather than from the bottom or 
agency organization. The necessity for 
controlling the activities of those who 
would prey upon the accomplishments, 
the ethical minded of the agency force, 
was one which must be met by the 
companies themselves and not left to 
the agents or to any instrument out- 
side the insurance business, such as 
government intervention. 

A. Gordon Ramsey, assistant general 
manager of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, was first to follow the 
introductory speaker, his topic being 
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“Today’s Agency Problems.” E. W. 
McConney, actuary for the Bankers 
Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa, para- 
doxical though it sounds, made a hit 
when he delivered an address titled 
“The Actuary Makes an Assist.” 

One of the features of the closing ses- 
sion was the address delivered by Lee 
J. Dougherty, president of the Guar- 
anty Life, Davenport, Iowa, which was 
announced as “The Executive Raises a 
Question.” Frank L. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, brought 
the meeting to a close with his pro- 
grammed feature, “A Solution.” 








Funeral of D. P. Kingsley 
(Concluded from page 13) 


The funeral services for Darwin P. 
Kingsley were held at 2 o’clock on Mon- 
day afternoon at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church on Park Avenue. 

Bishop William T. Manning of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of New 
York conducted the service, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Clifton Macon. 

The honorary pallbearers were: Cal- 
vin Coolidge, John E. Andrus, E. E. An- 
drews, Cornelius N. Bliss, Thad C. Bell, 
Alex S. Browne, James Brown, Henry 
Bruere, Mortimer N. Buckner, Thomas 
A. Buckner, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
George B. Cortelyou, William T. Dewart, 
Fred H. Ecker, John H. Finley, James 
G. Harbord, Charles D. Hilles, Hale 
Holden. 


Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., Alba B. 
Johnson, Percy H. Johnston, Willard V. 
King, Gerrish H. Milliken, Adolph S. 
Ochs, Frank Presbrey, John J. Pulleyn, 
Charles M. Schwab, J. Barstow Smull, 
Jesse I. Straus, Ridley Watts and Albert 
H. Wiggin. 

At the funeral services the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York 
was represented by a delegation, as was 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, Chemical Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, The New York Trust Company 
and the New York Alumni of. the 
University of Vermont. 

A brief service was held Tuesday 
morning at 10.30 o’clock in the chapel 
of the University of Vermont, of which 
Mr. Kingsley was a trustee. Interment 
was at Lake View Cemetery, Burling- 
ton, Vermont. 




















State Mutual Life 
(Concluded from page 17) 
at Chattanooga, Tenn.; Wil- 
liam G. McCulloch, Charlotte, 
N. C., general agent; Frank 
W. Hays, general agent at 
Memphis, Tenn., and D. W. 
Ritenour, general agent at 
Winchester, Va., who gave 
practical talks on current 

sales problems. 





Conn. Mutual Life 
(Concluded from page 17) 
tual’s present dividend and 
interest rates have been 
maintained without change 
since 1926. The current divi- 
dend scale will continue 
through 1932, after which 
the new arrangement recom- 
mended is planned to go into 
effect, subject to the formal 
vote of the directors in Jan- 

uary, 1933. 

“This action is taken,” says 
Mr. Loomis, “because of our 
desire to maintain the com- 
pany’s unassigned funds and 
surplus reserves in amounts 
more than adequate to serve 
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Today—Tomorrow 


Recent Developments Point to a Revival in Business. 


Underwriters, in Order to Secure Their Share of 
Production, Must Re-Organize Their Working 
Plans to Meet the New Economic Era. 





Berkshire Men and Women Have at Their Com- 
| mand: 
1. COMPLETE HOME OFFICE AND 
AGENCY CO-OPERATION. 
2. POLICY CONTRACTS DESIGNED TO 
MEET NEW DEMANDS. 
3. ORGANIZED SALES TALKS. 
4. “FUND-O-MENTALS”—A COMPLETE 
UP-TO-DATE TRAINING COURSE. 
With These “Sales Helps” Berkshire 
are Equipped to Meet Changing Conditions. 


Associates 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


| 
| 
Incorporated 1851 
FRED H. RHODES, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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| with 

| WEEKLY 

| ACCIDENT DISABILITY 


in 


ONE CONTRACT 
FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts avail- 
able at Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, 
Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, 
Penna.; Philadelphia, Penna.; and 
the State of Delaware. 


INQUIRE 


United Life and Accident | 


Insurance Company | 
United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE | 























U nperthe New Eng- 

land Mutual Retirement 

Income Plan high living values on Retirement are combined 
with insurance protection for the family until that event. An 
interesting booklet on our *‘RetTireMENT 
Income Poxicy,” showing what it is and 
what it does, and also a blue-covered il- 
lustration which is helping hundreds of our 
agents to sell this policy, are available. One or 
both will gladly be sent to you on request. 
Address our General A gent nearest you, or— 
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| estate at a lower rate than 
| they are charging in Texas 
| because in these states they 
| are forced to meet the rates 
of the eastern companies, a 
competition they do not have 
in Texas. 


Robertson Law Is 


Subject of Debate 


Pros and Cons of Much 
Discussed Measure Ar- 





Offers to Pay Premium With 
Raw Gold 

One young Connecticut Mu- 

tual policyholder is placer 

mining while out of regular 

employment. Being unable 


| to pay his premium with cash, 
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he asked the company to ac- 
cept payment in raw gold. 
Following some correspond- 
ence, the premium was cov- 
ered by a premium loan, for 
a full year, much to the satis- 
faction of the policyholder. 





gued Before Realtors 





DALLAS, Tex., Oct. 10—To | 
continue enforcing the Rob- 
ertson law, requiring out-of- 

state life insurance compa- 
nies to invest 75 per cent of 
their reserves on Texas busi- 
ness in Texas securities, will 
mean barring $17,000,000,- 
000 capital controlled by the 





big Eastern Life companies 
from the state, the Dallas 
Real Estate Board was told 
by O. M. Fitzhugh, of San 
Antonio, who was invited to 
address the board on the 
Robertson law. President 
Harry Seay, of the South- | 
land Life Insurance Com- | 
pany, had previously ad- | 
dressed the board in favor of 
the Robertson law. 

Mr. Fitzhugh told the real- 
tors that the life insurance 
companies which withdrew 
from the state when the Rob- 
ertson law was enacted did 
not do so because of the 
premium taxes, as had been 
charged, because that law | 
was not passed until later on. 
He said the companies quit | 
the state because they in- 
sisted upon their right to se- | 
lect their own form of in- | 
vestments, rather than hav- 
ing the state legislature pick- 
ing securities for them to 
buy. He said when these 
companies quit the state they 
had more than 99 per cent 
of their reserves on Texas 
business invested in the state. 

He told the board the big 
eastern companies had more 
money invested in seven 
states between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rocky Moun- 
tains than in all New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, which 
should refute the charge that 
these companies favored 
eastern sections for invest- 
ments. 

He cited figures which, he 
said, proved the interest 
rates charged on real estate 
mortgage loans in Texas now | 
are from 1 to 2 per cent more 
than in other states and said 
this is costing the people of 
Texas from $8,000,000 to 
$16,000,000 annually. 

It was also claimed that 
some of the Texas life in- 
surance companies, doing 




















Are you game to try it? 


Csesnss MEN OF 
CHARACTER, out of position, may find a place 
for themselves in life insurance—if they possess 
the industry and patience to build up a per- 


manent clientele. 


The capital required is the will to work and 
be content with moderate returns at the start, 
being assured as the years go on of a substantial 


and increasing permanent income. 


If you are game to try it, write 
Joun Hancock Inoutmry Bureau 


197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 






LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


A mutual company 70 years in business. Paid policyholders in 
1931 over 87 million dollars. Offers all forms of life insurance 
for personal and family protection; also annuities, as well 
as Group forms for firms and corporations 








business in other states, are 
now lending money on real 
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Veterans Tell Why 
They Like Insurance 


Symposium by Conn. Mutual 
Men Based on 10 to 20 
Years’ Experience 


Several Connecticut Mu- 
tual representatives who re- 
cently completed from 10 to 
20 years of service with the 
company have given the rea- 
sons why they like the life 
insurance business. 

The greatest single reason 
why these men feel they did 
well to choose life insurance 
as their life work is the 
satisfaction life insurance 
gives one to be of service and 
benefit to others, and to do 
an incalculable amount of 
good for their fellow men. 

Another aspect of life in- 
surance that appeals to these 
men is the opportunity the 
business offers to make 
friendships. The prevalent 
thought is that prospects may 
be strangers before they are 
met hut are true friends after 
they become policyholders. 

Another thing about life 
insurance that they like is 
the fact that through pros- 
perity and depression the in- 
stitution of life insurance 
stands as the great balance 
wheel of civilization and that 
in the years to come it will 
command increasing prestige. 

The rewards for those who 
work, in the form of immedi- 
ate compensation, future re- 
newal commissions and at- 
tendance at company conven- 
tions, are also appealing. 

Of course, the working 
conditions of life insurance 
are in most respects ideal, 
and these veterans do not 
fail to record this as a power- 
ful factor in making life in- 
surance a pleasing occupa- 
tion. 





Classification of Buyers 

For the third consecutive 
month, the number of appli- 
cations from artists and de- 
signers and from students 
for amounts less than $10,- 
000 has showed a percent- 
age of increase, according to 
a study of its received busi- 
ness made by the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Among the classifica- 
tions of applications for 
more than $10,000, realtors 
show a percentage gain for 
the third consecutive month. 

It is encouraging to note 
that applications for less than 
$10,000 from unskilled work- 
ers showed a gain for the 
second consecutive month, 
and in the more than $10,- 
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Select Policies which can be 
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Our commissions are liberal and our special 
policies meet the needs of life insurance 
buyers of today. 


If you are interested in a permanent connection 
in Ohio or New York, it will pay you to investigate. 
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Director of Agencies 
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000 bracket the classification | months. It would appear 


“engineers, contractors and 
architects” showed a similar 
gain for two 
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juvenile policies 


“JUST LIKE 
DAD’S” 


JUVENILE policies, to 
be “just like Dad's,” 
must have a named 
beneficiary, just as do 
adult policies; they 
must also permit the 
naming of contingent 
beneficiaries. Mutual 
Trust’s juvenile policies 


do. 


A photostatic copy of 
the application is at- 
tached to and made 
a part of the contract. 


MUTUAL TRUST 
Life Insurance Co. 
EDWIN A. OLSON, President 


Chicago, Illinois 








This is the seventh of a series 

concerning Mutual Trust Life 

Insurance Company's Juvenile 
Policies 




















that these classifications at 
least are showing the effect 


consecutive | of an upturn in business. 
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New Appointments 
By Berkshire Life 


General Agency Changes in 
Brooklyn and Boston 
Departments 


The Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Company announces a 
number of appointments and 
changes. Walter H. Boireau 
has been appointed general 
agent in Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Boireau comes to the Berk- 
shire with a splendid back- 
ground of sales and manage- 
rial experience. He entered 
the field of insurance with 
the Aetna Life at Boston, and 
shortly afterward was pro- 
moted to agency supervisor. 
Several years later he joined 
the Boston Agency of the 
Phoenix Mutual and then was 
called to the home office as 
agency assistant. During the 
past five years Mr. Boireau 
has been connected with the 
Wrenn Agency of the State 
Mutual at Chicago. His new 
appointment becomes effective 
Nov. 1. 

Harry W. Storck has been 
appointed general agent in 
Brooklyn, New York. Mr. 
Storck, who has for the past 
three years been’ general 
agent for the Berkshire Life 
Insurance Company in Bos- 
ton, is returning to Brooklyn 
November 1. Mr. Storck 
formerly lived in Brooklyn 
and had many years of in- 
surance experience in the 
metropolitan area. 

Frederick A. Morrison, who 
has been general agent for 
twenty-two years in Brooklyn 
has for some time been ex- 
pressing a desire to retire 
as general agent. Mr. Morri- 
son has served the company 
for many years and has a 
large personal business to 
which he intends to give his 
entire time. 





State Mutual Appoints 
Horatio P. Mason 

Announcement of the ap- 
pointment of Horatio P. Ma- 
son as the first district agent 
in the Virginia Peninsula 
territory adjacent to New- 
port News, has been made by 
the State Mutual of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Mason will open the 
offices at Newport News 
where he has made his home 
for some time. 

Although the State Mutual 
has not been previously rep- 
resented at Newport News, 
it has been writing business 
through the Winchester, Nor- 
folk and Richmond offices 
since 1920. 
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R. B. Hull at Peoria 
(Concluded from page 17) 


seen the cost of government 
—the national government 
alone —increased by more 
than a billion dollars in the 
past decade. Increased post- 
age and nuisance taxes are 
daily reminders of the bloated 
cost of government. Expen- 
ditures for government, local, 
state and national, have in- 
creased from three billions in 
1913 to 15 billions in 1931, an 
increase of 500 per cent. One 
dollar out of every five dollars 
of our national income goes 
today to 250,000 tax gather- 
ing, tax spending agencies. 
Eighteen million citizens de- 
pend upon the tax rolls of 
government for their liveli- 
hood. 

“The greatest obstacle to 
the return of normal times in 
the United States and 
throughout the world, is the 
tremendous burden of taxa- 
tion. If the public could be 
relieved of that, the rest 
would be comparatively easy. 
Of course, no complete mitiga- 
tion is possible at once. 
There are enormous, reck- 
lessly incurred public obliga- 
tions which must be met. 
But much can and must be 
done. Enough can be ac- 
complished almost immedi- 
ately to bring new courage 
and new power or recupera- 
tion to the world. And at 
this very moment, the people 
have it within their power to 
see that something is done. 

“Suppose that before they 
consent to consider casting 
their ballots for any candi- 
date, voters all over the coun- 
try should insist upon hear- 
ing a solemn pledge to work 
honestly and earnestly for 
tax reduction in the event of 
election. Suppose, in the case 
of candidates aspiring to be- 
come members of Congress, 
electors were to require a 
definite promise to vote for 
appropriation and _ budget- 
cutting wherever possible, so 
that the present burden of 
extraordinary special taxa- 
tion imposed last year can at 
least be lifted. If the people 
of the United States should 
take such a stand, wouldn’t 
something materially bene- 
ficial happen within the next 
few months? We think it 
would.” 

In concluding his address, 
which touched on other 
phases of the present eco- 
nomic situation as it affects 
the life insurance business, 
Major Hull made a stirring 
plea for “old-fashioned life 
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newals. 


policies. 


insurance” — life 
that protects dependents, as 
one hundred of the one hun- 


present. He disclaimed any 
intention to advise the mod- 
ern agent to scrap his well- 
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economic conditions. 
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insurance | favor of outmoded plans, 


but said he would like to see 
each and every agent deliver 


dred and ten billion of all his up-to-date sales argu- 
insurance in force does at| ments with old-fashioned ap- 


preciation of the funda- 
mentals of life insurance 
thoroughly impregnated in 


developed selling methods in| their hearts and minds. 
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For Aggressive District Managers in 26 States and 


the District of Columbia, paying liberal first 
year commissions and non-forfeitable monthly re- 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost 
participating contracts, designed to meet today’s 


We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 
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Union Central Manager 

George Bond, whose ex- 
perience in the insurance 
field in Oklahoma has ex- 
tended over many years, has 
been appointed manager for 
the Oklahoma City Agency 
of The Union Central Life. 





























Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
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rere on Fire Insurance 


By CHARLES A. SUNDERLIN, A. B., LL. B. 
of the Los Angeles Bar 


Secretary and General Counsel of the Insurance Institute of 
Southern California 
Sunderlin’s Complete Educational Course in Fire Insurance 
Embracing 40 Lectures and a Copious Topical Index 
Can now be obtained bound in 
ONE VOLUME 


at special reduced price of 


$5.00 


Bound in buckram, with stiff cover. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 





























The ladeautel Claim 
| Adjuster 


| By C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


Constant use of this book by the industrial accident and health 
insurance solicitor will result in fewer postponements and rejections 
of applications as well as less dissatisfaction on the part of the 
claimants. 


Price, flexible binding, $1.50. 


| 
| Discount in quantity orders. 
| 
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These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 
Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. . Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 





~ New York UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street - - - New York City 
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SHORT, thin gentleman appeared 
yesterday in my office. He stood 
a minute in the doorway, then entered 
briskly and presented me with a small 
card on which had been neatly typed: 
Eflow Deer Hplar 
Rotide Dleif 
Ynapmoc Rotatceps Eht 

Since he only stood and looked at 
me I took up the conversation by say- 
ing “Did you want to see me, Mr. Hop- 

ler?” * * x 


IS somewhat gaunt face lighted 

up with a smile. “That’s not my 
name,” he said. “It’s your name. Have 
you got a mirror?” I looked again and 
saw that he simply had spelled my 
name backward. Somehow it did not 
strike me as an especially brilliant piece 
of humor. “Well,” I said, “what can 
I do for you?” He sat down. “Now 
that we have got the ice broken,” he 
said, “I wonder ... ” but I interrupted 
him. “Just how have we got the ice 
broken?” I said, and added, “What, by 
the way, is your name?” 


* + * 


- Y name,” he said, “is Jefferson. 

Not the immortal Jefferson, but, 
possibly, since one branch of my fam- 
ily early emigrated to Virginia, a not 
distant descendant of that great sol- 
dier patriot. As for breaking the ice 
my original way of introducing my- 
self did that, I should say. But what 
I want seriously to ask you, Mr. Wolfe, 
is do you really feel that one bath a 
year is sufficient? You may say ‘yes,’ 
but I think I can convince you that you 
are wrong, Mr. Wolfe. In fact I’m 
certain that I can do so. One bath a 
year is not enough, Mr. Wolfe, no mat- 
ter what you may say or how strongly 
you argue that it is.” 

* Oo * 


OMEWHAT indignantly I asserted 

that I had not said I considered 
one bath a year sufficient. “I take a 
shower every ...” I began and stopped, 
realizing that could hardly be any of 
his business. » «* « 


H, Mr. Wolfe,” he said, “I am 

not hinting that you take but 
cne bath a year. I’m certain you take a 
great many. It is your rugs to which 
I refer.” “Is that a sales talk your 
office encourages?” I asked. “Oh, no,” 
he said, “I made it up myself and I got 
the main idea out of some insurance 
magazines my brother takes.” 


* * 


P. S—He got the rug. 
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Representitives of 
the insurance press enjoyed calling 
on W. W. Ellis at the office of the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers during the years he was there 
as assistant to General Manager 
Mallalieu, for he was always ready 
to give any legitimate information 
desired regarding the work of 
which he had charge and to give 





W. W. Ellis 


it in a way that was not cumbered 
with technicalities. Mr. Ellis 
knew his subject thoroughly and 
was ready and willing to give 
others the benefit of his informa- 
tion. As noted in THE SPECTATOR 
of last week, Mr. Ellis has been made 
assistant to President William Schiff 
of the Insurance Brokers Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., and his 
many friends will wish him the best 
of luck in his new position, where, as 
President Schiff announced, he will 
make contacts, prepare publicity, or- 





ganize general public relations activi- 
ties and act as liaison between com- 





MEN AND 2 
MAT TE RS 


IN FIRE 






INSURANCE 


panies and broker members. Mr. 
Ellis, after leaving the army, was 
associated with the Eastern Under- 
writer. For over six years he was 
sales promotion manager of the Com- 
mercial Union group of companies 
and for five years he was assistant 
to the general manager of the Na- 
tional Board, where, among other du- 
ties, he took a prominent part in the 
general advertising plan undertaken 
by the stock fire insurance compa- 
nies. 


NAsutens of fire 


companies and firemen’s relief as- 
sociations are pleased to hear that 
the insurance commissioner of that 
state, C. F. Armstrong, has been ad- 
vised by Deputy Attorney General 
Harold D. Saylor that he may ap- 
prove the sale of group accident in- 
surance policies in Pennsylvania cov- 
ering members of such bodies. <A 
point in dispute was whether such 
coverage would duplicate workmen’s 
compensation insurance and result in 
no increased benefits to firemen. 
The atturney general states that the 
two forms of insurance are distinct 
and that it is his opinion that full 
recovery for injuries may be had 
under both. 


A prominent jewelery 
firm located on Bond Street, London, 
after experiencing two or three 
losses because of persons smashing 
the windows and grabbing jewelry, 
have installed a bronze shutter which 
automatically comes down and cov- 
ers the whole window should the 
glass be broken’ or even struck a 
hard blow. A notice in the window 
warns thieves of the hopelessness of 
making an attempt to steal any- 
thing, and to date there have been 
no attempts. 
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“Big Shots” of the Commissioners 
Convention in Texas Next Week 








C. D. Livingston President of 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners 








Howard P. Dunham, Chairman 
of Convention Committee 








President Charles L. 
Gandy Honored 





Birmingham Agents Tend 
Dinner to New Head 
of N.A.I.A. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 12 
—Charles L. Gandy, new 
president of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance 
Agents, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner given in 
his honor by the Birmingham 
association at the Tutwiler 
Hotel, Tuesday evening. T. 
Anglin White, president of 
the association, after giving 
an official report on the Phila- 
delphia convention, paid a 
tribute to Mr. Gandy. 

Charles C. Greer, 
superintendent of insurance, 
was the chief speaker. Other 
speakers included Frank N. 
Julian, president of Bankers 
Fire & Marine and a per- 
sonal friend of Mr. Gandy’s, 
and O. H. Horton, executive 
secretary of the Alabama 
Economy League. 

Mr. Gandy will leave Bir- 
mingham Oct. 16 for speak- 


Fire Insurance 
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Fire Losses in Canada 

The Monetary Times re- 
ports that fire losses in Can- 
ada for the week ended Oct. 
5, were $201,550. For the 
corresponding week of last 
year the losses were $861,050. 
Since the first of the present 
year to Oct. 5 the fire losses 
totalled $21,182,615, which 
was $10,000,000 less than the 
losses for the corresponding 
period of 1931. 





Pass Brokers’ and Agents’ 
Examinations 
As a result of examinations 
conducted late last month by 
the New York State Insur- 


ance Department at Buffalo, | 


Rochester, Syracuse, Albany, 
Utica and Birmingham four- 
teen applicants for brokers’ 
licenses and five candidates 


state | for agents’ licenses success- 


fully passed the tests and 
will be granted certificates 
of authority. 








ing engagements at four state 
conventions in the New Eng- 
land States as follows: Bur- 
lington, Vt., Oct. 18; Man- 
chester, N. H., Oct. 19; 
Waterbury, Conn., Oct. 20, 
and Providence, R. I., Oct. 21. 





>. 


LINES 


H. Goodwin on 


Branch Office Problem 


Asserts that Wisdom of National Convention in 
Leaving its Solution to be Adjudicated Through 
Conferences is Already Being Vindicated 


Percy 








EMONSTRATION of the wisdom of the course 

adopted by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents at its recent Philadelphia convention 
in leaving the production branch office problem to 
be adjudicated through conference if it be humanly 
possible, is found in the number of strong com- 
panies, both fire and casualty, which have already 
| undertaken complete surveys @— 








of their production methods 
in all sections of the country 
with the avowed determina- 


tion of bringing them into 
conformity with National 
Association principles, said 


Percy H. Goodwin, past pres- 
ident of the association, and 
chairman of its fire confer- 
ence committee, in his ad- 
dress before the Kansas As- 
sociation at Salina, this week. 

His negotiations with com- 
pany executives in the East 
since the convention, Mr. 
Goodwin said, have convinced 
him that they are deeply ap- 
preciative of the good faith 
evidenced by the agents in 
the face of insistent demands 
for immediate action which 
might have undermined the 
entire insurance structure, 
and he expressed the hope 
that, through cooperative 
| measures initiated by loyal 
| companies and loyal agents, 
|this problem, which he 
characterized as the grav- 
est danger ever known to the 
American Agency System, 
may be staid. 

After touching on the other 
highlights of the Phila- 
delphia meeting, Mr. Good- 
win took up the subject of 
production branch offices. He 
said that for more than a 
decade he had been grap- 
pling with this problem and 
had watched his business and 
the business of his friends 
melt away under the scorch- 
ing sun of unfair branch of- 
fice competition 

It is no new problem, he said, 











but it is growing more acute 





day by day. “There are com- 
panies which do not hesitate 
to take the position that the 
branch office method of pro- 
duction soon will be no longer 
a theory but an established 
fact. There are heads of still 
more companies, however, 
who consistently maintain 
that the agency system on 
which the insurance business 
has been built to its present 
strength is so firmly im- 
pregnated into the insurance 
structure that it cannot fail 
unless it become inert and 
bring about its self-destruc- 
tion.” 

He said that the agent of 
the small town who stands 
smugly by and dismisses the 
branch office as the problem 
of the city agent, is living in 
a fool’s paradise. “Unless 
something is done to stem the 
branch office tide, I am firm- 
ly convinced that the local 
agent, as such, will soon be a 
thing of the past, in every 
city and town and hamlet.” 

“When we assembled for 
the Philadelphia meeting,” he 
said, “opinion prevailed that 
we faced a situation that 
could no longer be temporized 
with. Prior to the conven- 
tion, I, too, stated my belief 
that we must draw a distinct 
line of demarcation between 
companies which operate 
solely through the agency 
system and those which turn 
to the branch office method 
at the call of expediency. It 
was only after the convention 
was under way that reassur- 
ing statements from company 
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executives gave rise to hopes 
that peaceful negotiations 
might yet remove the neces- 
sity for combat. 

“As chairman of your con- 
ference committee, it was my 
duty to attempt to guide the 
National Association in this 
crisis. With a deep sense of 
responsibility, I asked that 
action be deferred, pending 
further conferences. Here 
we apparently had a conflict 
between two strong principles 
to which we owe our loyalty. 
For years we have held to the 
theory that in handling prob- 
lems with our companies, 
conference and cooperation 
should prevail. Likewise, we 
have held throughout the 
years that no company which 
conducts its business through 
any medium other than the 
American Agency System can 
be classed as a loyal agency 
company. Certainly there are 
many companies which avow 
allegiance to the agency sys- 
tem which are not proving 
their faith by their works. 

“It was freely stated that 
it would be difficult to find a 
company which is not operat- 
ing direct with assureds 
through home office, branch 
office or other means. That 
is a strong indictment against 
some of our companies. As- 
suming for the moment that 
it is true, it appears to me 
infinitely the better course to 
give the companies that want 
it an opoprtunity to conform 
to our standards than to 
make wholesale indictments 
against them. 

“The opportunity is now 
theirs. It is my belief that 
many of them will make the 
most of it.” 





Open Inquiry Into Ottawa 
Fires 

OTTAWA, CANADA, Oct. 7— 
More than 50 witnesses were 
heard at the inquiry which 
opened here on Tuesday to 
place responsibility for a 
number of fires which have 
taken place in Ottawa re- 
cently and which are known 
to be of incendiary origin. 
Geo. F. Lewis, deputy fire 
marshal for Ontario, is pre- 
siding at the inquiry follow- 
ing the outbreak of fires here. 
With Mr. Lewis are officers 
of the investigation depart- 
ment of the Canadian Fire 
Underwriters Association. 





Patrick J. O’Conner, of the 
Svea Fire and Life Insurance 
Company, spoke over WHOM 
in Jersey City on Tuesday 
and Wednesday of this week. 
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Missouri Agents 
Meet Friday 





Thirty-Third Annual Con- 
vention at Jefferson City 





St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 11— 
President P. K. Weis will pre- 
side at the thirty-third annual 
meeting of the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents 
at the State Capitol commenc- 
ing at 1.30 p.m., October 14. 
Following an address of wel- 
come by Mayor Henry C. 
Asel and the response by 
President Weis, State Super- 





Atlanta Selected 


The executive committee 
of the Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents at its 
semi-annual meeting, which 
was held in Philadelphia, se- 
lected Atlanta as the meeting 
place for the 1933 convention, 
with headquarters at the At- 
lanta Biltmore Hotel—def- 
inite date to be announced 
later. 








intendent of Insurance Jos- 
eph B. Thompson will speak 
on: “The Insurance Depart- 
ment and the Insurance Busi- 
ness.” 
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Guest Bill Killed 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 10 
—The Alabama legislature 
has indefinitely postponed a 
bill to relieve autoists of re- 
sponsibility for injuries to 
guests riding in their auto- 
mobiles. Senator Mullins, 
author of the measure, point- 
ed out the increase in auto- 
mobile liability rates and 
urged its passage to protect 
the public from higher rates 
and insurance companies . 
from “friendly” suits, but the { 
senate voted him down and 
then struck the bill from the 
calendar. 
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Fire Losses in 1932 | 
May Exceed Half Billion 


| 


Fear That Record of 
Last Year Will Be 
Exceeded 





Before the year closes, fire 
losses in America may pass 
the half-billion-dollar mark, 
exceeding the record of the 
past year. 

Statistics, tentative because | 
all losses have not yet been 
reported, show that fire losses | 
in January amounted to $39,- | 
224,783. In February they 
rose to $39,824,622, and in- | 
creased almost ten million 
dollars for the following 
month to $49,189,124. During | 
April they amounted to $43,- 
822,233 and in May dropped | 
to $39,270,524. In June the 
loss aggregated $34,338,670 
and in July $32,982,434. 

The Journal of Commerce | 
of New York City shows the | 
trend of losses, listing the | 
number of largest fires as fol- 
lows: January 388, February 
405, March 551, April 417, 
May 372, June 259, July 352. 

Individual fires, in which 
losses amounted to $500,000 
and over, were as follows: 


January — Dover, 
N. H., business 
block 

January—New Or- 
leans, La., dredge 

February — Spring- 
field, Mass., busi- 
ness block 600,000 

February — Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., 
amusement pier 

March—Homestead, 
Pa., church 

March — Philadel- 
phia, Pa., laundry 

March — Penns 
Grove, N. J., sev- 
eral blocks 

March — Dayton, 
Ohio, institution 

April Allentown, 
Pa., bakery 

May — New York, 
steamship piers 

May — Centralia, 
Ill, business 
block 

May — Santa Rosa, 
Calif. storage 
warehouse 

May—Beaver, Pa., 
courthouse 500,000 

June — Squantum, 

Mass., shipbuild- | 
ing plant 

June — Macon, Ga., 
business building 700,000 

June—Bremo Bluff, 
Va., public serv- 
ice plant 


$500,000 
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Judge Tarver May Not 
Become President 

DALLAS, TeEx., Oct. 10— 
There is a feeling among 
the insurance men in 
Texas that Judge W. A. 
Tarver, vice-president of 
the National Convention 
of Insurance Commission- 
ers, and chairman of the 
Texas board of insurance 
commissioners, will not 
be named president of 
the national association 
at the Dallas meeting 
this month. Judge Tar- 
ver of course, is in line 
for the promotion and 
the honor it would bring, 
but it is pretty generally 
conceded that he will not 
retain his post with the 
Texas commission after 
February. Judge Tarver 
was bitterly opposed to 
Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson 
in the recent race for 
governor and Mrs. Fer- 
guson was the Demo- 
cratic nominee. Her 
nomination has been con- 
tested in the courts, but 
under a Supreme Court 
decision her name was 
placed on the general 
election ballot, and if she 
is elected Judge Tarver 
will not be insurance 
commissioner after Feb- 
ruary 10. The judge’s 
term of office is appoin- 
tive, and expires in Feb- 
rucry. 











Pilot Reinsurance Reduces 
Capital 
Stockholders of the Pilot 
Reinsurance Company of 
New York, at a special meet- 
ing held Tuesday, approved 
the recommendation of the 
directors that the capital of 
the company be reduced from 
$1,500,000 to $1,200,000, re- 
ducing the par value of the 
shares from $25 per share 
to $20 per share which will 
allow $300,000 to be trans- 
ferred to surplus. 


July — Marietta, 
Ohio, business 
block 

July — Brooklyn, 
N. Y., three 
blocks 4,000,000 

July — Goodhope, 


500,000 


La., oil tanker 500,000 
July — Baltimore, 

Md., dock, freight 

cars 1,000,000 





New Jersey News and Comment 





General Frederick Gilky- 
son, New Jersey state serv- 
ice office, announces that dur- 
ing the past fiscal year his 
office obtained $265,000 life 
insurance policies for World 


War Veterans of the state. | proaching national 


was present and made a 
laudatory address. 
~~ *~ 7 

Seething with excitement 

|and nervous activity as the 

| political outcome of the ap- 

election 


In addition, he said $203,383 becomes more and more a 


had been procured as loans | 


on adjusted compensation 
certificate, and 1530 death, 
disability, and compensation 
claims reviewed. 
«x x «= 

Each year Ridgewood has 
been awarded first prize in 
fire prevention week by the 
National Fire Protection As- 
sociation for its thorough ob- 
servance of the event and for 
conducting the most aggres- 
sive prevention campaign. It 
is the aim of the town au- 
thorities to make every ef- 
fort for the retention of that 
honor. This year the com- 
mittee has asked clergymen to 
cooperate by apprizing their 
congregations of the neces- 
sity for rigid carefulness. It 
is also planned to distribute 
literature to teach people of 
the danger of fire and how to 
prevent it. Service clubs will 
join in the movement and 
posters and window displays 
will be placed in stores by the 
firemen. 

x ~ 7 

At a searching and thor- 
ough annual inspection of the 
East Rutherford Fire De- 
partment, the organization 
was found to be in excellent 
condition. Christian Hassel- 
hun, president of the New 
Jersey State and the New 
York and New Jersey Volun- 
teer Firemen’s Associations, 


Western Insurance Bureau 
Convention 


The annual convention of 
the Western Insurance 
Bureau, held at Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y., Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week, was opened Tues- 
day with the address of Presi- 
dent Ralph Rawlings of 
Cleveland, in which he stated 
that while it may be that 
certain adjustments in com- 


missions, particularly in | 


some of the larger cities, 
will be made sooner or later, 
_ attack the entire commis- 
|} sion problem without giving 
it serious consideration as to 
the final effect it may have 
| upon the production of busi- 
| ness would be a serious mis- 
take. 


subject of thought and dis- 
| cussion the business of insur- 
ance is, for the time, placed 
somewhat in the background. 
With the customary appeals 
for campaign funds, the col- 
lection of overdue insurance 
| premiums is found to be more 
than usually difficult. The 
long period of business dis- 
turbance or depression has 
made sad inroads into in- 
comes. And in this regard it 
is probable that insurance 
agents and brokers, by the 
very nature and scope of 
their business and the almost 
limitless opportunities they 
have for coming in personal 
contact with every phase of 
the living and pulsating life 
of home, office and factory, 
are better able than many 
others to gage the extent and 
volume of the country’s fi- 
nancial and industrial trou- 
bles. 


~ * * 


In a report issued by Fire 
Chief William Ziegler of 
Hackensack, relative to the 
present annual campaign of 
education, he states that 
there is an average of 300 
fires per year, about 90 per 
}cent of which are prevent- 
able. He cites the fact that 
| about 70 per cent occur dur- 
ing meal hours—between 12 
and 2 p.m. and between 5 and 
| 8 p.m. 


President of Wisconsin 
Agents 

W. J. Tucker of Beloit, 
Wis., was elected president of 
the Wisconsin Association of 
Insurance Agents at the an- 
nual meeting of the associa- 
tion last Saturday. W. B. 
Calhoun, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, 1931-32, was 
elected chairman of executive 
committee. Joseph G. Grun- 
dle of Milwaukee was re- 
elected secretary - treasurer. 
E. C. Thornton, Fond du Lac; 
Henry P. Evans, Superior, 
and H. A. Bird, Beaver Dam, 
were elected vice-presidents. 
Insurance Commissioner 
Harry J. Mortenson was 
elected an active member of 
the association by a unani- 
mous vote, 
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Adjustment Bureau 
General Conference 


Problems Discussed at 
Meeting in New York 





Departmental managers of 
the Fire Companies Adjust- 
ment Bureau held a general 
conference, the first since the 


Bureau was organized, last | 


week in New York. The gen- 
eral conference was preceded 
on Monday by a meeting of 
the eastern department, at 
which W. J. Greer, general 
manager of the department, 
presided. Branch managers 
assistant managers and su- 
pervisors of the district at- 
tended. A meeting of the ex- 


ecutives and departmental] | 


managers of the entire bu- 
reau was also held. 

A number of meetings were 
held throughout the week, 
and many matters pertaining 
to adjustment situations and 
conditions in the field were 
discussed. Conditions on the 
Pacific Coast were treated by 
K. W. Withers, general man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment. B. K. Clapp, gen- 
eral manager of the south- 
eastern department, outlined 
conditions in his field. Others 
attending the session and tak- 
ing a prominent part in the 
discussion 
Deeds of the Rocky Mountain 
department, President John 
B. Hines, Manager T. C. Mc- 
Curdy and Assistant Manager 
F. E. Holmes of the Bureau, 
as well as representatives of 
the Claims Executive Confer- 
ence of Hartford, the Eastern 
Loss Executives Conference 
of New York and representa- 
tives of a number of insur- 
ance companies. 





Baltimore Fire Loss 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 11—Prop- 
erty losses from fires in 1931 
aggregated $1,243,369, the 
Baltimore Safety Council an- 
nounced today in an appeal 
for elimination of fire haz- 
ards. The statement was is- 
sued in connection with Fire 
Prevention Week, now being 
observed. 

There were 7214 fires last 
year, compared with 8733 in 
1930. The property loss for 
that year was $2,291,336. 

According to figures com- 
piled by Edward H. Warr, 
chief of the Salvage Corps, 
the greatest monetary loss is 
listed under the contents of 
mercantile buildings. Last 
year $490,566 was the amount 
listed in this category. 
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News of th 





e Far West 








SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 10— 
W. W. & E. G. Potter, vice- 
presidents in charge of the 
Pacific territory for the 
Loyalty group of companies 
have announced the appoint- 
|ment of Chas. A. Boynton, 
|Jr., as special agent in the 
| states of Utah and Idaho, 
| where he will assist State 
|Agent Decker Little. Mr. 
|Boynton has been an ex- 
;aminer in the San Francisco 
| offices of the Loyalty group 
| for two years, prior to this 








appointment. 

1K ae aK 
| Lester M. Caldwell, as- 
'tant vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occi- 


| dental Indemnity, was a re- 


of the Exchange. Smyth, 
Sanford & Gerard, Inc., of 
the Russ Building, and F. B. 
Surrhyne, of 105 Montgom- 
ery St., have resigned from 
the Brokers Exchange. 

e ¢€ 2 


Ward S. Jackson, manager 
of Crum & Forster’s Pacific 
department for the United 
States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany fleet, returned to his 
desk in San Francisco, Octo- 
ber 3, following an extended 
| agency trip through Montana 
| and Utah. 

k * aE 

The board of directors of 
the Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Company declared a div- 
idend of 75 cents per share 





cent visitor to Los Angeles| on the capital stock of the 


|on company business. 


Wilfred Kurth, president 
(of the Home of New York | 
/and allied companies has left | 
San Francisco to return to | 
|New York headquarters fol- | 


| company for the three months 
ending September 30. 
~ * ~ 


Jay W. Stevens, State Fire | 


Marshal of California, has 
prepared a four-page illus- 
trated folder pointing out the 


‘lowing his appointment of | danger of the use of inflam- 


|C. I. Magill, as successor to 
Ray Decker who recently re- | 
signed as general agent for | 
| the company, with offices in | 
| San Francisco. 


Edward T. Cairns, vice- 


| president of the Fireman’s 


Fund group has left San| 
Francisco for an extended 
trip through the East, dur- 
ing which time he will visit 
New York offices of the com- 
pany as well as the Denver, 
Chicago and Boston head- 
quarters of the group. 


* * &* 


Thos. J. Craig, assistant 
manager of the Insurance 
Company of North America; 
J. M. Mendell, manager of 
the London Assurance, and 
R. R. Robertson, agency su- 
perintendent of the London | 
& Lancashire Insurance Com- | 
pany, all of San Francisco, 
attended the annual meeting 
of the local agents of Idaho, 
held October 7 and 8. Mr. 
Craig attended in the official 
capacity as chairman of the 
Idaho committee. 


* x * 


Nisbet and Boothe, San | 
Francisco, have been  ad- 
mitted to the San Francisco 
Insurance Brokers Exchange. 
Thomas B. Smith and Gladys 
A. Leggett have dissolved 
their partnership and will re- 








main as individual members 


mable fluids for cleaning pur- 
poses in the home. Copies of 
this circular may be obtained 
from the State Fire Mar- 


| shal’s office in the Insurance 


Exchange Building in San 


Francisco. 


G. A. Inman, manager of 
the Pacific Coast department 


of the Fidelity & Guaranty | 


Fire, is on a three weeks 

agency tour through the 

Rocky Mountain fiield. 
August F. Muenter, as- 


sistant secretary of the Fire- 
man’s Fund fire companies, 
is making an agency trip 
through part of the Rocky 
Mountain field and will re- 
turn to his office in San Fran- 
cisco 
trip. x * & 

San Francisco is officially 
entered in a contest for the 
reduction of automobile ac- 
cidents, starting October and 
ending September 30, 1933, 
through action taken at a re- 
cent meeting of the Traffic 
Advisory Board of San Fran- 
cisco. The contest being held, 
is conducted by the Consoli- 
dated Oil Corporation of New 
York, which will award $5,000 
to the police pension fund of 
the city of more than 50,000 
population for the best rec- 
ord, and a second prize of 
$2,500 for the second ranking 
city. 


following a month’s | 
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States Position on 
Compensation Rates 


Stock Companies File 
Summary With 
Van Schaick 


A summary of the stock 
casualty companies’ position 
in connection with the pend- 
ing revision of workmen’s 
compensation rates in New 
York has been sent to Super- 
intendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick by 
William Leslie, associate 
general manager of the 
National Bureau. 

Mr. Leslie asserts that the 
average increase of 9.2 per 
cent requested by the Com- 
pensation Insurance Rating 
Board in its filing is inade- 
quate for stock companies 
and points out that it was 
decided upon by a majority 
vote of the mutual com- 
| panies and the state fund, 
| although stock companies 
| write 60 per cent of this 
| business in New York. 

“Neither the mutual com- 
panies nor employers who 
patronize them are in any 
way injured through the 
| approval by the department 
|of rates that are higher than 
necessary under the mutual! 
plan of conducting buiness,” 
|Mr. Leslie states, and con- 
|tends that the mutual com- 
| panies may return premiums 
in excess of losses and ex- 
| penses to policyholders in 
the form of _ dividends, 
whereas in the case of stock 
companies which are in 
|competition with _ self-in- 
| surers, with mutual and with 
| the state fund, a rate level 
| that is excessive will drive 
| business away. Consequently 
| the stock companies have to 
| be extremely careful in de- 
termining their required 
rate level, he said. 








James A. Blainey Joins 
Sussex Fire 

James A. Blainey has been 
| appointed supervisor of agen- 
cies for the Sussex Fire In- 
surance Company, of Newark. 
His headquarters will be at 
the home office and he will at 
once give his special attention 
to the development of the 
company’s agency plant and 
interest in the Middle West it 
is stated by Arthur H. F. 
Schumm, vice-president and 
general manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Blainey was pres- 
ident of the Cosmopolitan Fire 
Insurance Company, of New 
York, and resigned when it 
was decided to retire that 
company from active busi- 
ness. 





Fire Insurance 
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OT so long ago I walked up to the 

Times Square newsstand in New 
York City and purchased a copy of a 
paper which at one time had furnished 
me employment. I scanned the familiar 
pages with much interest, recognizing 
here and there certain artistic flourishes 
characteristic of some of the writers I 
had known, and then turned to the 
editorial page. There was a time, and 
I imagine it is the same now, when the 
editorial page was a reliable barometer 
of the daily state of affairs in the news 
room. Long before other members of 
the staff were out of their beds, the 
editor would be in his office writing 
editorials. His mood, whether it were 
genial or tyrannical, would be reflected 
in his style of writing, and, subse- 
quently, throughout the office for the 
rest of the day, for he was a dominant 
man. 

* . . 


CONCLUDED that his mood this day 

was anything but pleasant. After 
disposing of current political matters 
in a more or less decided fashion, he 
had turned his critical attention to 
lighter things and had slyly poked fun 
at some one, who, in telling a story, 
had stretched the point a mite. The 
story had New York City as its locale, 
but the editor exposed his malignant 
mood by referring to it only as “the 
city of dreadful manners.” To any one 
who has lived in New York, such a 
criticism is unpardonable and the of- 
fender is at once suspected of bilious 
trouble. The average New Yorker usu- 
ally has some definite objective which 
he hopes to reach as quickly as possible, 
and expediency demands of each one 
that he respect the rights of others. 


* baal « 


FRIEND of mine once remarked | adopted during recent years which 


that New Yorkers were born 
about 20 minutes late and spent the 
rest of their lives trying to make it up. 
There apparently is no more credible 
reason for their haste, and the habit of 
hurrying must be accepted as character- 
istic of the town. The crowds, however, 
are surprisingly orderly, and I, per- 
sonally, have not known them to be so 
dreadfully mannered. The term im- 
plies discrimination, and New Yorkers 
are far too impersonal for that. I 


finally decided that comment from a | 


point so far from the object of criticism 
could be classed as temperament, and 
concluded that the boys at the office 
had a hard time of it that day. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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PEOPLE 





AND 


PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


A\ctnnizers are 
going to school. The training 
course of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company now being con- 
ducted is bigger and better than 
ever. The professor is Amos E. 
Redding, co-author of “Casualty 
Insurance” and for many years in 
charge of the Aetna Casualty’s 
training schools for salaried field 
men. The present courses are for 
producers on commission. W. L. 
Mooney, agency vice-president, is 
director-general of the school. 

Producers who attend receive in- 
struction of the most intensive 
character. Daily, from 8.30 in the 
morning until 5.00 in the afternoon, 
classes are in session. In addition, 
each student is required to devote 
approximately three hours a day tu 
outside reading and study. From 
time to time, various company offi- 
cials and outstanding producers 
with the Aetna organization ad- 
dress the class for the purpose of 
explaining some of their most suc- 


cessful sales and agency-build- 
ing methods. From start to finish, 
purely theoretical instruction is 


at a minimum with practical 
ideas predominating. Vice-Presi- 
dent Mooney says of the plan, 
“We know of no plan we have 


presents larger possibilities pro- 
duction-wise than do these sales 
training schools.” 

.* = a 


C ceushy producers 
are not finding business much 
better this fall. Many people in 
the business believed that the auto- 
mobile business was going to enjoy 
a long-expected boom and based 
their hopes on casualty insurance 
improvement accordingly. Sales in 
the automotive field, however, 
have not been anything to shout 


over. In both the passenger car 
and truck fields, October produc- 
tion just managed to stave off the 
usual seasonal declines. This made 
the automotive people happy, but 
the improvement was not suffi- 
ciently extensive to reflect any 
gains in casualty insurance pre- 
miums. The low level of building 
construction throughout the coun- 
try has taken its toll of contract 
bond premiums and other connected 
casualty lines. In fact, the chief 
trade gains in recent months have 
been in retail business in various 
centers, and that part of the casu- 
alty business which depends on the 
large industries for support has not 
been benefited. Some extra busi- 
ness, however, has been picked up 
in the financial centers. 
* * * 


Fie fortunes of 


the insurance business, however, 
are not to be found solely in pro- 
duction figures. As mentioned be- 
fore in this space, the stock market 
rise has vastly improved the tech- 
nical position of a number of casu- 
alty carriers. Also there is notice- 
able a tendency to underwrite more 
strictly. There is a growing belief 
among executives that business 
should be written not merely for 
the books but for profit. 


William Schiff, 


president of the Insurance Brokers 
Association of New York, and 
Hawley T. Chester of Chubb & 
Son, who is also vice-president of 
the Federal Insurance Company, 
are William Street’s representa- 
tives on the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief Committee of New 
York City. Mr. Schiff headed the 
brokers’ group last year and col- 
lected $50,000 in contributions for 
the unemployed. 
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ACCIDENT—BONDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


Aviation Groups 


Agree to Schedules 





New Rating Board Files 
Rates on Casualty and 
Other Lines 





The Associated Aviation 
Underwriters, Barber & 
Baldwin, the National Conti- 
nental Aviation Insurance 
Association, the Travelers, 
and the United States Avia- 
tion Insurance Group have 
subscribed to the new sched- 
ules of the newly formed 
Board of Aviation Under- 
writers which has made a 
formal filing of its schedule 
covering casualty, transpor- 
tation and fire lines for avia- 
tion insurance. The new 
board’s schedule has _ been 
filed in New York only but, 
it is said, will in effect con- 
trol aviation rates for the en- 
tire United States and for 
most of the business in the 
Western Hemisphere since 
most of the important air 
lines either operate from 
or into the United States 
and companies insuring 
planes in this country will 
adhere to the filing of the 
board. 

David C. Beebe, who signed 
for the United States Avia- 
tion Insurance Group, was 
chairman of the special or- 
ganization planning commis- 
sion created under the direc- 
tion of the main committee 
of which W. J. McCaffrey, of 
the Royal Indemnity, was 
chairman. The main commit- 
tee was formed following a 
conference several months 
ago with George S. Van 
Schaick, superintendent of 
insurance of New York, at 
which time a rating organi- 
zation was suggested. Under 
the previous plan the filings 
of the separate groups cov- 
ered a wide range. This was 
permitted by the insurance 
department because of the 
experimental character of the 
business. The new schedule 
is considerably restricted and 
approval and assignment of 
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Weekly Meetings by 
Royal and Eagle 





To Consider Problems 
of Selling and 
Underwriting 





The Metropolitan Depart- 
ment of the Royal Indemnity 
Company and Eagle Indem- 
nity Company have invited 
their producers and their 
friends to join them for week- 
ly meetings which will be de- 
voted chiefly to a considera- 
tion of the selling and under- 
writing of various classes of 
casualty insurance. The meet- 
ings are scheduled for suc- 
cessive Thursdays, will be 
held in the Royal Building, 
150 William Street, New 
York City, and will last ap- 
proximately one hour. 

There will be a talk by an 
expert on the subject involved 
and a round table or question 
period of approximately twen- 
ty minutes, during which 
time questions are to be asked 
and answered. There is to 
be no fee or other charge and 
enrollments may be made at 
any time during the course. 

The first meeting of the 
series is to be held on Thurs- 
day, October 20, the subject 
being miscellaneous public 
liability and property damage 
insurance and the new man- 
ual of liability insurance. The 
speaker at this meeting is to 
be T. Y. Beams, superintend- 
ent, liability department. The 
meeting will be opened by 
President F. J. O’Neill. 








rates under it will be by a 
committee which will meet 
weekly. 

The aims and purposes of 
the board will include cooper- 
ation in the study of accident 
prevention, promotion of 
safety in air travel as well 
as the compilation of experi- 
ence on aviation risks. Avia- 
tion underwriters are said to 
be confident that creation of 
the board will coordinate in- 
surance practices and extend 
the conservation work of in- 
surance companies into the 
aviation field. 





Parade of Organizations 
Concludes Ad-Conference 





Bennett, Beha, Robertson Jones and Other Organ- 
ization Leaders Tell How They Can Help, and 
How They Can Be Helped by the Advertising 


Managers 





By A STAFF WRITER 


HE final session on Wednesday of the fire and 

casualty group of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, which met at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York, Oct. 3-5, represented an unusually skill- 
ful bit of convention programming. What they did, 
figuratively, was to stage a parade of the chief or- 
ganizations of the fire and casualty insurance busi- 
ness, and as they passed in @— 


review, the advertising men 
were enabled to get a pano- 
ramic picture of the entire 
organiaztion set-up and its 
particular relation to the ad- 
vertising departments of the 
various companies. 

The theme of the forum 
was “Cooperation—How Can 
We Help You? How Can You 
Help Us?” The _ speakers 
were Walter H. Bennett, 
counsel and secretary of the 
National Association of In- 
surance Agents; James A. 
Beha, general manager of 
the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Under- 
writers; T. Alfred Fleming 
of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Percy Bug- 
bee, assistant managing di- 
rector, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and F’. Rob- 
ertson Jones, general man- 
ager, Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Executives. 
It was a great disappoint- 
ment to all present that Paul 
L. Haid, president of the In- 
surance Executives Associa- 
tion, who was also scheduled 
to speak, had to cancel his 
engagement because of offi- 
cial business which demanded 
his presence elsewhere. 

Walter Bennett led off the 
symposium with a _ well-or- 
ganized talk which discussed 
the problem from three an- 
gles: First, the advertising 
men’s service to local agents; 
second, joint campaigns of 
fire and accident prevention, 








and, third, how, by selling 
the agent to the public, the 
companies can reap reward. 
On the topic of trade press 
advertising, Mr. Bennett 
said: “In your trade paper 
advertising, you create, week 
by week, a feeling of confi- 
dence in your companies in 
the mind of the agent. An 
agent is proud of his com- 
pany’s advertising. It in- 
spires his loyalty to a com- 
pany which is not afraid of 
the light of pitiless public- 
ity. The company which ad- 
vertises its financial stability 
is the company of whose sol- 
vency the agent has little 
fear. The company that 
broadcasts its service to 
agents is the company which 
is prepared to render that 
service. As a creator of con- 
fidence in your companies 
through the trade press, you 
are rendering those compa- 
nies the highest type of use- 
fulness. You are making it 
easier for your companies’ 
field men to plant with the 
better class of agents. No- 
body realizes better than 
yourselves the cumulative ad- 
vantage of the agency good 
will you are thus building.” 
Of prevention work, Mr. 
Bennett said that it was in 
this field that the greatest 
value that agents and adver- 
tising men have to offer each 
other lies. He commended 
chiefly the highway safety 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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Flying Becoming 


Less Hazardous 





Report of Actuarial 
Society Indicates 
Some Improvement 


Improvement is indicated 
in some aspects of the mor- 
tality experience due to fly- 
ing in the fourth report just 
released by the Committee on 
Aviation of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. The sum- 
mary of the findings made 


known by J. E. Hoskins, as- | 


sistant actuary of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, 
who served as chairman of 
the committee of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, re- 


veals that in 1931 there was | 


an improvement in mortality 
in civilian flying other than 
schedule flying, but no sig- 


nificant change in experience | 


under schedule flying or in 
military flying. 

The passenger death rate 
in schedule flying is set forth 
in the report as two per hun- 
dred thousand passenger 
hours, or five per hundred 
thousand flights. On the 
basis of the number of pas- 
sengers carried in schedule 
flying and the number of 
deaths, the experience for 
last year was one fatality for 


every 19,346 passengers car- | 
In 1930 the rate was | 
one fatality for every 17,396 | 


ried. 


passengers, while in 1929 the 
death rate was one for every 
9633 passengers, and in 1928 
was one fatality for every 
3314. Stated on the basis 
of the number of flights, the 
death rate of passengers was 
30 per hundred thousand 
flights in 1928, 10 per hun- 
dred thousand flights in 1929, 
6 in 1930 and 5 last year. 

In short _ sight-seeing 
flights the committee found 
that the mortality rate of 
passengers per hundred thou- 
sand flights was around three 
and the rate per hundred 
thousand passenger 
around nine. 

The death rate of passen- 


gers in pleasure flying was | 


put at about 25 or 30 per 
hundred thousand flights. 
The report of the committee 
adds that in pleasure flying 
the death rate per flight ap- 
pears to be very high, al- 
though it shows some im- 
provement. In _ connection 
with this statement, it was 
said that undoubtedly much 
of this flying is done by inex- 
perienced pilots. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


$15,000,000 Richer 
Than Last June 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 10—As a | 


market’s appraisal of the four | has appreciated about $3,600,- 
Baltimore surety and casual- | 000, and Maryland Casualty, 
ty companies, stockholders of | with 500,000 shares, has risen 
these companies are about | approximately $3,000,000. 
$15,000,000 richer than they | Fidelity and Deposit, with 
were last June. ~ ‘only 120,000 shares listed, 

With 1,000,000 shares listed |shows an appreciation of 





market value of United States | but the price of the stock has 
Fidelity and Guaranty stocks | advanced 23 points from the 


New Amsterdam Casualty, | 
result of the increase in the | with 450,000 shares listed, | 


on the local exchange, the | $2,760,000 on the same basis, | 


hours | 


has risen about $5,500,000. 








year’s low. 
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Flying as a passenger in 
connection with exhibition or 
| demonstration flights was 
called extremely hazardous. 
Because the exposure was 
| very slight in flying a plane 
| in connection with business 
the committee was unable to 
set forth any definite conclu- 
sions. 

A distribution of passenger 
| fatalities by kind of flying 
last year shows 27 deaths 
under schedule flying, 26 in 
sight-seeing flights, 9 in non- 
scheduled cross-country taxi 
flying for hire and 105 in 
pleasure flying. The total 
number of passenger fatali- 
ties for the year was 183. 

In analyzing the causes of 
passenger aviation accidents, 
the committee found that the 
rate of accidents due to 
weather conditions has been 
| greater than the rate due to 
any other cause. 

The findings of the com- 
mittee on mortality experi- 
ence of licensed pilots show 
that in 1929 there were 34 
deaths for each thousand 
transport pilots, as against 
23 per thousand in 1930 and 
19 per thousand in 1931. It 
is thought that the improve- 
ment may be due to a tem- 


| porarily decreased amount 
| of flying. The death rate 
|}among limited commercial 


pilots was 18 per thousand ir 
1929, 20 in 1930 and 9 in 
1931. Among private pilots 
| the death rate in 1929 was 12 
| per thousand. 

Although corresponding 
| figures were not available 
| for 1931, the report of the 
| committee indicates that in 
1930 there was a passenger 
|death for every 4,300,000 
passenger miles flown as 
against one death for every 
440,000,000 railroad passen- 
ger miles. In 1931 there was 
a passenger fatality in flying 
for every 4,600,000 passen- 





| ger miles, 


No Accident Decrease 


Head Cites Added Troubles 
During Poor Business Times 





The experience of the last 
three years has taught that 
although accidents 
with business activity they 
do not decrease proportion- 
ately with output, it was de- 
clared by C. W. Bergquist, 
president of the National 
Safety Council, at the 21sc 
annual Safety Congress 
held at Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 3. 

Many new and disturbing 
factors complicate the work 





pointed out by Mr. Bergquist. 
| Safety departments have in 
| many cases, he said, been 


obliged to carry on with re- | 
| duced staffs, and with small- | 


| er appropriations for safe- 
_guards and maintenance. 
Even more serious, Mr. 
| Bergquist explained, have 

been the mental obstacles. 
| He said that men have been 
| worried, perplexed and uncer- 
|tain about their jobs. Per- 
|haps their health has been 
impaired by neglect of medi- 
cal and dental service which 
their reduced earnings could 
not afford. Men who return 
to work after periods of idle- 
ness, he said, are out of step 
| and they are likely to be ac- 
| cident prone. 





F. Robertson Jones, general 
manager of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives, was a speaker at the 
morning session of the an- 
nual meeting of the Fire and 
Casualty Group at the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference 
to be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 5. 





During Depression 


of accident prevention, it was | 


| Today's Feature— 
"The Stolen Jools" 





National Bureau Sleuths 
Attack Problem and Find 
It Elementary 
What happens to stolen 
jewels? Every police and 
burglary insurance claims 
|department in the world 
| would like to know. Valu- 
|able loot of this kind has 
|devious ways of returning 





|to its rightful owners, but 
| the bulletin service of the 
National Bureau of Casualty 
j}and Surety Underwriters 
has participated in one of the 
| most direct methods. 

This means of distributing 
'loss information to member 
|companies has_ not only 


National Safety Council | proved helpful to the com- 


| panies and their policyhold- 
ers, but has also been of 
distinct aid to the police, who 
have arrested several thieves 
| as a result, according to L. A. 


increase | Sawyer, manager of the 


| National Bureau’s burglary 
department. 

| In a recent case the plan 
| worked perfectly, Mr. Sawyer 
| reports. A suspicious-looking 
man attempted to pawn a 
valuable piece of jewelry, but 
aroused the pawnbroker’s sus- 
| picions. When asked about 
| his title to the property the 
man became nervous and left 
the pawn shop. The incident 
| was immediately reported to 
the police who called the 
National Bureau and de- 
' scribed the jewelry which had 
been offered. 

The burglary department 
of the National Bureau 
promptly sent out a bulletin 
relaying the information. 
Almost immediately one com- 
pany reported that’ the 
| jewelry had been stolen from 
| one of its assured, and that 
| the description of the man in 
| the pawn shop tallied with 
|that of the thief. Police 
action was taken, the fugi- 
tive apprehended, and the 
jewels returned to the policy- 
holder. In this case the 
policyholder was the biggest 
winner because his jewels 
were valued at $18,000 and 
his insurance covered only a 
little more than $7,000. 

Mr. Sawyer explains that 
this is not a prescribed duty 
of the Bureau, but has de- 
veloped through the con- 
fidence of the New York 
police department and others 
in the Bureau’s ability to 
help. This confidence has 
been justified in more than 
one ihstance, according to 
Mr. Sawyer. 
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Insurance Companies Authorized 
as Sureties on Federal Bonds 


HE United States Treasury Department has made public a revised list of companies 
holding certificates of authority from the Secretary of the Treasury under the acts of 
Congress of August 13, 1894, and March 23, 1910, as acceptable sureties on Federal bonds, 


and the net limit for which they may be accepted 


on any one bond. 


Qualifying powers on basis of financial statements as of June 30, 1932+: Capital stock, 
A; surplus and undivided profits, B; net limit on any one bond (10 per cent of capital and 


surplus), C: 


Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco........ 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco............ 
National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles......... 
Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco................. 
Peete BORO Co., Ee DMBONEB sos cccccccesseccescsve 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford......... - 
The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford............eeeeeeees 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford........... 
a Re-Insurance Corporation, Los Angeles, 
CORE 060.0 8600001066000605066050.55 000806006) 20SEC NTE CR be. 
Mellbank Surety Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. ........... 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. of Saint Paul, Minn... 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. ..........cseeeees 
ee i, ES SE nn ccnccanescdcvesdcceswue 
The Western Casualty and Surety Co., 
Union Indemnity Co., New Orleans ............seseeeees 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore ................+06: 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore ......... 
BERS ERRG COURT CO., TRRIIIOED 0.0665-0escccsccccacsvcess 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 
American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston.............- 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Co., Detroit ................ 
National Caemmity Cou, DOtrOhE .ccccccsesscesecsecsecssvess 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit ............... 
Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City.... 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City ....... 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co., Newark ............+. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark ............ 
*The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, N. Y... 
International Pidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City ........ 
$New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Co., Newark 
Public Indemnity Co., Newark 
American Surety Co. of New York .....ccccccccccccccccccs 
Columbia Cagunity Co. OF IIGW TOG ccccccccccccccucoeces 
Commerce Casualty Co., Glens Falls ...........seees00-- 
Concord Casualty & Surety Co., New York................ 
Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance Co., New York.... 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York 
The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York............-. 
General Indemnity Corp. of America, Rochester.......... 
*General Reinsurance Corporation, New York ............ 
Tf. CA ... S T 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls.................+. 
Globe Indemnity Co., New Dt Atukmektsienhes babes enace 
Great American Indemnity Company, New York ......... 
The Greater City Surety & Indemnity Corp., New York... 
Cee: Ge. Coe TE cs ciisacincctvansdceasecene 
The ieee BeGemmity Co.. POW TORE <.cccccscserceceseces 
Lexington Surety and Indemnity Co., New York ......... 
TidewrGs Casenity Co., NOW TOE 20 cccccevccocsesesvasces 
~~ & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, New 
PE bra wdnd ew nSsbG Se CbbbES bP abe Rede haw Danses ens eke 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New York, 
Newark, N. J. 
National Surety a Serer ere rr eer 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. ........... 
New York Casualty Co., New .  {heeernniaipetaisiaatte 
*The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York..... 
Royal TInGemmity Ca. GF GU BOGE ocsccccccccscccccsveces 
Senmeass Barety Co., POO BOGE cscs ccvcssesescsscceseves 
Standard Surety and Casualty Co. of New York ......... 
Sun Indemnity Co. of New York 
United States Casualty Co., New York .......ccccceceeees 
United States Guarantee Co., New York ..............0+: 
The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton..............% 
The Western and Southern Indemnity Co., Cincinnati.... 
Alfance Cusuaity Cou, PRIRREGIDOEE 2 ccccccccsccccccsccces 
*American Re- Insurance Co., New ce Se eee 
**The Constitution Indemnity Co. of Philadelphia........ 
Eureka Casualty Co EE POCA 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America, Philadelphia. . 
‘#Independence Indemnity Co., Philadelphia.............. 
Wester Berety Co... BOO PM occ csvcccccccvescccsesce 
American General Insurance Co., Houston ............... 
American Indemnity Co., Galveston ..........0.eeeeeseees 
Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Dallas............... 
Paes Cy Ce, ED cnccccecesncccesesccconses 
Texas Indemnity Imsurance Co., Galveston ............... 
General Casualtv Co. of America, Seattle ................. 
United Pacific Casualty Insurance Co., Seattle........... 


power, ° 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., L 


se OS OT re Tr ee ee ae 


7. European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., 
S. office, New York, N. Y. 

The ‘Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, 
office, New York, N. Y.) 

jonton Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., “London, 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., "London, 
office, New York, N. Y.) 

The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., 
(U. S. office, New York, = 

ttUnited British Insurance ‘Company, Ltd., London, Engla 
New York, = 
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Foreign companies authorized to do a reinsurance business only: 


A B 
$500,000.00 $561,478.75 
1,000,000.00 1,944,929.13 

250,600.00 141,714.31 


500,000.00 
1,500,000.90 
3,000,000.00 

750,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


707,806.91 
2,256,410.32 
7,313,444.68 

422,264.97 
7,366,078.40 


1,000,000.00 
5,321,450.18 
412,262.45 
2,430, 759.24 
260,000.00 
344,510.25 
279,092.86 
609,105. 89 
4,929,973.34 
2,593,793.99 
6,126,251.79 
673,785.25 


1,500,000.00 
250,000.00 
900,000.00 
1,750,000.00 
300,000.00 
750,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,000, 000.00 
2,400, 000.00 
1,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
4,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
750,000.00 
1,213,360.00 
1,000,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
1,100,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
750,020.00 
300,000.00 
760,000.00 
7,500,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


500,000.00 
528,392.13 
612,199.01 
1,594,141.53 
584,064.16 
596,924.59 
1,076,147.27 
1,508,111.06 


571,760.00 


800,000.00 1, 
1,000,000.00 Vst7 434.41 
2,200,000.00 1,022,629.61 

750,000.00 372,845.95 
1,000,000.00 1,731,323.00 
2,500,000.00 1,555,431.62 
1,000,000.00 796,274.49 

7,704,767.69 


2,500,000.00 
750,000.00 2,208, 752.95 
262,500.00 
650,000.00 
1,750,000.00 
250,000.00 


750,000.00 


149552.22 


1,000,000.00 567,674.03 
3,000,000.00 15,297,166.48 
4,500,000.00 : 5 
1,000,000.00 

875,000.00 ‘ 
2,500,000.00 5,618,735.27 
1,000,000.00 5 ‘ 
1,500,000.00 1, 683,758. 85 
1,000,000.00 880,673.18 

750,000.00 500,000.00 
1,000,000.00 2,619,863.81 

600,000.00 317,168.22 

500,000.00 946,300.86 
1,000,000.00 776,714.45 
1,000,000.00 2,502,778.13 

500,000.00 599,240.51 
1,000,000.00 2,316,186.41 
223,243.18 
301,367.09 
543,240.76 
226,242.74 
111,666.72 


286,900.00 
400,000.00 
1,000,000.00 
400,000.00 
300,000.00 
300,000.00 128,867.78 
500,000.00 643,019.38 
400,000.00 277,256.17 


ondon, England 
$5,796,636.62 


2,500,000.00 
1,412,332.99 


‘England ~ ; 3 
England (U. S. 
3,299,624.48 
5,074,767.68 


nd ie: s. “its, 


Cc 
$106,000 
294,000 


1,037 /000 


250,000 
557,000 
131,000 
418,000 

56,000 
109,000 
128,000 
161,000 
733,000 
359,000 
813,000 
167,000 
574,000 
100,000 
125,000 
174,000 
161,000 
309,000 
168,000 
160,000 
183,000 
181,000 


69,000 
184,000 
258,000 
322, 000 


125, 000 
362,000 


110,000 
332,000 


68, 000 


Net assets}, A; qualifying 
A B 


$580,000 
250,000 
141,000 


330,000 
507,000 
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Dallas Insurance Women's 
Club 


DaLLAs, TEx., Oct. 10— 
Miss Anna G. Howell was 
elected president of the Dal- 
las Insurance Women’s 
Club at the recent regular 
meeting. An honorary mem- 
bership was bestowed on 
Miss Katheryn Mathews, re- 
cently elected to be “Miss In- 
surance” at the annual con- 
vention of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Com- 
missioners at Dallas. 

Other officers elected for 
the year are: Miss Bennylyn 
Eubanks, vice - president; 
Miss Ruth Gardner, vice- 
president; Miss Laura Let- 
zenhauser, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Mae _ Taylor, 
corresponding secretary, and 
Miss Lucy Mae Bowen, treas- 
urer. 





Chicago Field Club 

CHICAGO, ILL., Oct. 11—The 
Casualty Field Club of IIli- 
nois is planning to make it- 
self the leader in casualty 
insurance education in IIli- 
nois according to a program 
now being worked out by the 
Executive Committee. It pro- 
vides for a change in the 
name of the Casualty Serv- 
ice Club of Illinois, broaden- 
ing the membership eligibil- 
ity to include all persons em- 
ployed by companies or agen- 
cies who contact the public or 
local agents, and to change 
the purpose so as to make 
education the paramount 
aim. The program will be 
voted on by the members 
Monday at the October meet- 
ing. 








*Domestic companies author- 
ized to do a reinsurance business 
only. 

yInvestments of companies in 
bonds generally allowed at 
amortized values and stocks at 
average of market quotations on 
June 30, 1931, and June 30, 1932. 

tTemporary rating pending 
completion of merger and con- 
solidation of Detroit Fidelity and 
Surety Company, Lloyds Casu- 
alty Company and Constitution 
Indemnity Company of Phila- 
delphia into new company to be 
known as Lloyds Insurance 
Company of America. 

§Certificate of authority re- 
voked June 6, 1932. Company 
taken over for liquidation on 
May 28, 1932, by Department of 
Banking and Insurance of New 
Jersey. 

Merged with Glens Falls In- 
demnity Company, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., effective June 30, 1932. 

{See note t above. 

**See note f above. 

ttRating temporarily omitted 
at request of company pending 
completion of plans now in 
progress for refinancing. 

titCasualty, fidelity, and sur- 
ety business in United States 
assumed by General Reinsurance 
Corporation of New York, N. 
effective April 19, 1932. Certifi- 
cate of authority terminate? 
Aug. 27, 1932. 
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PARADE OF ORGANIZATIONS 
CONCLUDES AD-CONFERENCE 


(Concluded from page 33) 


work which the casualty peo- 
ple are now undertaking. 

Mr. Bennett stated frankly 
that he felt that there was 
one field in which the adver- 
tising men had failed sig- 
nally to take advantage of a 
great opportunity, namely, in 
national advertising. 

James A. Beha outlined 
the work of the National Bu- 
reau in an interesting and 
comprehensive manner. Ty- 
ing up very neatly the mutual 


aid interchanged between the | 


bureau and the advertising 
men, he said: 

“You are insurance adver- 
tising men. Your job is to 
sell to the public the protec- 
tion offered by the companies 
that pay your salaries. You 
use arguments in your adver- 
tisements to convince the 
readers of them of the advan- 
tages of patronizing your 
particular organization. You 
express these arguments in 
every way that human in- 
genuity can suggest, but 
sooner or later you get down 
to those fundamentals of in- 
surance which the National 
Bureau clarifies and supplies 
to you. You have to sell the 
advantages of stock company 
insurance, the definiteness of 
stock company rates, the 
benefits of stock company 
service, and it is the part of 
the bureau to provide you 
with those arguments. 

“You, on your part, have 
the important responsibility 
of carrying the bureau pro- 
gram to the public. It is up 
to you to assist in educating 
that public as to its responsi- 
bilities in casualty insurance 
matters. You must explain 
the fundamentals of rate 
making, you must help us to 
preach safety or conserva- 
tion as an important aid in 
keeping rates down to ade- 
quate and reasonable figures. 
There is no doubt that you 
can help us, and I believe 
there is no doubt that we can 
help you.” 

T. Alfred Fleming of the 
conservation department of 
the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, not often 
heard at conventions here- 
abouts, proved to be a very 
accomplished speaker. In 
discussing “cooperation,” Mr. 
Fleming had a theme made 
to order, for the history of the 
National Board is the story 
of a great achievement in co- 
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operation. Mr. Fleming 
urged the advertising of the 
“idea” of indemnification, in 
other words, the principle be- 
neath the coverage. This 
idea can only be sold, Mr. 
Fleming stated, by deliberate 
preparation and systematic 
execution — a program in 
which every force of insur- 
ance service must take a part. 

Percy Bugbee, explaining 
the work of the National Fire 
Protection Association, said 
that the organization’s pro- 
gram had been developed 
along four major lines, 
roughly classifiable as engi- 
neering, fire record research, 
educational and field service 
activities. 

Mr. Bugbee said that he 
thought one reason for the 
general indifference of the 
public toward the fire waste 
which exists in this country 
is the feeling that this is a 
problem of concern to the in- 
surance companies alone. He 


vertising Conference do its 
part towards spreading a 





urged that the Insurance Ad- | 





New Indemnity 
Co. in Maryland 


Guaranty & Indemnity Ins. 
Co. Has $200,000 Cap- 
ital and Surplus 








BALTIMORE, Oct. 11—Head- 
ed by Charles H. Walls, a 
group of New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Pennsyl- 
vania insurance men have 
organized the Guaranty and 
Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany under the state laws of 
Maryland. The company, 
which will write indemnity 
and allied lines of insurance, 
has a capital and surplus of 
$200,000 and has been li- 
censed by the State Insurance 
Commissioner to do business 
in Maryland. 

Mr. Walls is chairman of 
the board; Enoch L. Kincaid 
of New York, president; Wil- 
liam E. Thompson of New 
York, first vice-president; 
Raymond E. Tucker of New 
York, second vice-president; 
William I. Sindall of Dela- 
ware, secretary, and Ernest 


treasurer. 

E. F. Felter of New Jersey 
lis assistant secretary; 
| Charles E. Rivers of Dela- 





A. Bailey of Pennsylvania, | 





Accidents and Compensa- 
tion Decrease in Ontario 
Otrawa, CAN., Oct. 10— 

During September there were 

3268 accidents reported to 

The Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Board of Ontario, 16 of 

these being fatal cases, as 
compared with 3435 acci- 
dents during August. 

The benefits awarded dur- 
ing September amounted to 
$422,116. Of this amount 
$365,840 was for compensa- 
tion and $56,376 for medical 
aid, 2s compared with $429.,- 
786 benefits during August. 

The year’s record for nine 
months of 1932 shows a total 
of 31,941 reported accidents, 
as against 39,908 for the cor- 
responding period of 1931, 
and total benefits awarded of 
$3,930,267, as compared with 
$4,421,719 to the end of Sep- 
tember, 1931. 








ware and James J. Fallon of 
New York, assistant treas- 
urers; while the board of di- 
rectors consists of Mr. Kin- 
caid, John R. Callis and Car- 
roll S. Phillips, all of New 
York. 

The company will have its 
principal office at 204 North 
Liberty Street, Baltimore. 





message in which the 





emphasis must be plac- 
ed on individual respon- 
sibility for fires. 


The parade of the or- 
ganizations wound up| im 
with the presentation of | § 
work of the Association 
|of Casualty and Surety | 2m 
Executives by that stal-| 3 
| wart organization man, 
| F. Robertson Jones. To 
|the advertising men, 
|Mr. Jones hammered |; 
|home the point and 
| prophecy that their 
work in the future lay 
along the lines of the 
public relations needs} § 
of the business. 

Mr. Jones wondered 
if the _ copywriters 
couldn’t tie up with 
their company’s adver- 
tisements a few lines of 
type advocating the 
merits of private insur- 
ance as opposed to the 
panaceas offered by 
various degrees of radi- 
cals who would solve all 
of society’s ills through 
the medium of insur- 
ance. He also asked 
the help of the advertis- 
ing men in getting a 
fairer hearing for in- 
surance in the columns 
of the public press of 











the country. 





for the same 


money.... 





Many important 
insurance companies 
and agencies thought 
they enjoyed low , 
rental overhead fe 
until we showed 
them the “last / 


word” in insur- 
ance offices in 
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OFFICES 

from 400 SQ. FT. 

to LARGE FLOORS 
Now Available 


Charles F. Noyes Co. Inc. 


Agent 


225 Broadway Telephone BArclay 7-2000 
Office at the Bullding—Tel. BEekman 3-4248 


I6 JOHN 


Home of 60 Representative 
Insurance Concerns 
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